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MILTON’S ESTOTILAND, 
(See 8, vii. 421.) 

Estotiland is one of the ghost-names of geo- 
graphy. Unknown on any map before 1558, it 
then appeared on the famous Zeni map, to the 
confusion, for more than a century, of geographers 
and navigators, as the name of a great Atlantic 
island, in search of which Frobisher and Davis 
vainly sailed. Its history is curious. 

Nicold Zeno, a Venetian merchant, venturing 
into the northern seas, was wrecked in 1390 on 
the Farées, the Norse name of which he distorted 
into Frislanda. There he was befriended and 
employed by a chief whom he calls Zichwni, who 
has been identified with Henry Sinclair, Earl of 
Caithness, who in 1379 had claimed the earldom 
of Orkney, and at the time of Nicold’s arrival 
was establishing himself in the Farées. Nicold 
wrote letters to Venice urging his brother Antonio 
to join him. Nicold died in 1395, and his brother 
ten years later. Letters from the brothers, and a 
map which they had constructed, were preserved 
among the archives of the Zeni palace at Venice. 

The second part of the story now begins. A 
younger Nicold Zeno, born in 1515, inherited the 
palace, and when still quite a child tore up the 
papers in childish fashion, as be telisus. Long 
afterwards, some hundred and fifty years after the 
voyage of the elder Zeno, be came across some of 


the torn and, recognizing their value, he 
— together parts of the letters and of the 

ecaying fragments of the map, which he pub- 
lished in 1558, with conjectural restorations of 
those parts and names which he could not decipher. 
The letters contained accounts, derived from the 
reports of fishermen, of various islands in the 
Atlantic. The distorted names of these misplaced 
islands were deemed of great authority, and appear 
on subsequent maps for more than a century. One 
island, which is called Icaria, is placed near Ice- 
land, some four hundred miles to the south-west 
of it. Icaria has been identified by Mr. Major 
with Kerry in Ireland, which was doubtless fre- 
quented by the Farde fishermen, whose accounts 
of its position must have been misunderstood by 
the elder Zeno. The next island, still further to 
the south-west, is called Estotiland. No such 
island being found in the required place by the 
navigators and codfishers of the sixteenth ard 
seventeenth centuries, it was pushed by the 
chartographers further and further to the west, 
being identified by Ortelius in 1570 with Labrador, 
whence the “ Estotilande ou Terre de Laborador 
on Jaillot’s map of 1694. 

Wiat can have been meant by Estotiland is 
difficult to determine. Mr. Major considered it 
to be Newfoundland; but it is most un- 
likely that any Farde fishermen should have 
ventured so far before 1390, leaving no 
record or tradition of their voyage, or that it 
should then have borne a name with the Teutonic 
suffix -land. It is far more probable that the 
elder Zeno should bave misunderstood the 
accounts of the fishermen, or that the younger 
Zeno should have misplaced some fragments 
of the torn and decayed map. Since Estotiland 
appears as the nearest island to Icaria, which is 
now generally admitted to have been Kerry, we 
should seek for it on the Irish rather than on the 
American side of the Atlantic, where Zeno placed 
it. Estotiland may possibly be Zetland, as Shet- 
land was then called, but Shetland is more pro- 
bably the Estland of the map. It seems more 
likely that Estotiland, so near to Kerry, is a per- 
version of the name Scotland, which was still given 
to the north of Ireland, whence the Scots had 
come, till the eleventh and even till the thirteenth 
century, or it may have been Argyle, which suc- 
ceeded to the Scottish name as Scotia Minor, 
Ireland being Scotia Major. But the Zeni map is 
so wild and the Venetian transformation of names 
so wonderful (witness Sinclair transformed to 
Zichmni) that identifications must always be un- 
certain, though, if we take away the euphonic 
vowels, Stotland is a fair Italian approximation to 
Scotland. The identification of Estotiland with 
Ulster, the Irish Scotland, is confirmed by the 
fact that the next island to Estotiland is Drogeo, 
which looks like Donegal. 
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New South Walles and New North Walles, 
which on Jaillot’s map lie to the north-west of 
Haudson’s Bay, are easier to explain. In 1631 
Capt. James explored the coasts of Hudson’s Bay, 
calling the western shore New South Wales, in 
honour of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II., and giving the name of New North 
Wales to the contiguous district to the nortb. 
These names are still found in Dr. Butler's 
*School Atlas,’ published in 1826. The 
Chucagua River, flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico, seems to be the Chickasawha River, in 
the State of Mississippi, so named from the great 
Chickasaw tribe, now merged in the Choctaws. 
From their conflicts with the French settlers the 
Chickasaws would probably be named on a French 
map. Lower California was long thought to be 
an island or archipelago, and the Gulf of California 
was called Mar Bermejo by the Spaniards. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


INVENTORY OF THE PLATE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF THE CHURCH OF 8ST. NICHOLAS, COLE 
ABBEY, IN AUGUST, 1552. 

I venture to think that the accompanying list of 
late and ornaments belonging to the church of St. 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, in the City of London, in 
1552, may prove of interest to your readers. 
There are several points of curious detail in this list. 
In the first place, no mention is made of either 
chalice or paten. Among the vestments, &c., are 
the following, which require explanation :— 
Six Copes of red cloth of silver, for children. 
A Cope of gold for « child. 
A Vestment of white for Lent. 
Eight Altar Cloths of white silk, with drops of blood 
for Lent. 
I suppose that the children’s “copes” were capes 
or tippets. I cannot find that white was authorized 
for Lent according to Sarum or Roman use, but 
in ancient English use white was allowed during 
Lent until Passion-tide on weekdays 


Copes and Vestments. 
A Cope of red cloth of gold, Priest, Deacon, and Sub- 


Deacon. 

Avother of red cloth of gold, Priest, Deacon, and Sub- 
Deacon. 

Three of cloth of gold, Priest, Deacon, and Sub- 


Deacon. 

Three of red earsnet and bawdekin, Priest, Deacon, and 
Sub- Deacon, 

Three of white bawdekin, Priest, Deacon, and Sub- 
D 


eacon, 
Two of red bawdekin, Priest, Deacon, and Sub- 


eacon. 
ace Vestment with flower de luces, Deacon and Sub- 
acon. 
Two Copes of blue bawdekin with herons’ heads. 
Another with borders of columbyns, 
Another with grapes of gold. 
Six Copes of red cloth of silver for children, 
A Cope of black serge with stars of gold. 


Three Copes of white damask, the suit complete. 

A Vestment of crimson velvet, the orphreys of it the 
our = angele of gold. 

estment of crimson velvet, orphreys cloth of 

with spangles of gold, 

A Vestment of red velvet, the orphreys cloth of gold. 

Another of blue velvet. the orphreys of red and white 
crimson, with Mary and John. 

Another of green cloth of gold, the orphreys of red 
— and roses of gold. 

A Vestment of white damask, the hreys of 
velvet, with our Lady and St. Michael. rT es 

A Vestment of black velvet, the orphreys of red satin, 
with a picture of our Lady. 

‘ re of black velvet, with the orphreys of red 
velve 

Another Vestment of black velvet, the o aof red 
satin. with the picture of Christ on the Croce 

A Vestment of green silk, with swans of gold. 

A Vestment of white damask, with the sun and moon, 

A Vestment with suns and stars. 

A Vestment of white for Lent. 

A Vestment, the orphreys of white cloth of gold. 

A Vestment of green silk. the orpbreys with grapes. 

A Vestment of tinsel, satin orphreys of blue damask, 
with a picture of Jesus. 

A Cope of gold for a child. 

A Vestment of red silk, orphreys green with swans of 


gold, 
A Vestment of black velvet, with dolphi d bells 
A Canopy of red sarsnet with chalices and flowers, 


Cross Cloths and Banner Cloths. 
A Cross Cloth of green silk with a picture of Jesus and 
the 

A Cross Cloth of white sarsnet, with a picture of 
Lady and Gabriel. 
A Passion Banner of red sarsnet and several others. 

A Crosier Staff with a picture of 8. Nicholas on one 
side and 8, Peter on the other side. 


Altar Cloths of Silk, Canopys and Curtains of Silk. 

Eight Altar Cloths of green and red damask, with 
flowers, and seven curtains to them. 

Six Hangings for Altars of green satin and three cur- 
tains to them. 

Seven Hangings of white damask and with flowers, 

Two Altar Cloths of black silk with an “Ecce quod 
natura,” with two curtains. 

Eight Altar Cloths of white silk with drops of blood 
for Lent. 

Six Corporas Cloths of cloth of gold. 

Three other Corporas cloths and seven others. 

Six other Cloths. 


Lynnen Altar Ctoths. 
Eight diaper Cloths for Altara, 
Six Altar Cloths, plain. 
Six plain, marked in the middle 1.H.8, 
Six damask Towels. 
Six fine Surplices for men. 
Ten plain Frocks for men. 


Plate and Jewels. 

A Cross of silver and gilt, weighing ci. oz. 

Two Candlesticks, silver and gilt, oz. 

Pyx, silver and gilt, weighing Iziii. oz. 

One pair Censers, with images of 8. Paul, of silver 
weighing xliii. oz. 

Two pair Censers, silver parcel gilt, Ixiii. oz. 

Shippe, of silver, with silver spoon, weighing xi. oz. 
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Candlesticks of Latten. Great and Small, with other 
Branches, Beams, and Tools. 
Two Candlesticks, copper and gilt, for high altar. 
Two great Candlesticks of latten. 
A great Lectern of latten with five branches to it. 
Piece of latten for the Pascal. 
Two Holy Water Stops of latten. 
A Branch of atten that stood in the roodloft. 
Eleven Candlesticks, small, of latten. 
Two more Standards of latten. 
Two latten Basins. 
Twenty-one latten Bools, 
Seven other latten Boola that stood before Our Lady 
and Gabriel. 
A Beam with five hooks and two chains that hung 
before Jesus. 
Four smal! Candlesticks for quire. 
Six Bells with Sanctus Bell in the steeple. 
A pair of Organs. 
E. 0. U. 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Concluded from p. 404.) 


To resume Ryumio’s narrative, the St. Peter 
left Formosa on Aug. 21, and was soon after over- 
taken by another storm. She cruised about per- 
fectly helpless for a while and without any set 
purpose or aim, as no one on board had the 
remotest idea which way he was to steer or what 
he was to do. At last, on Aug. 28, they met a 
Chinese boat, whose captain offered to show them 
a safe anchorage for a small reward ; but the wily 
Chinee pocketed the Russians’ two silver roubles 
and sailed away without showing them anything 
but base ingratitude. Another dishonest Celestial 
swindled them out of ten roubles. At last, how- 
ever, a Chinaman who could speak some Portuguese 
showed them the way to the town of “Taso,” 
where they remained at anchor till Sept. 5, on 
which day they accepted another Chinese 
boat’s offer to take them to Macao, where they 
arrived on Sept. 12 Old Style, or ten days later 
according to the Gregorian calendar, which agrees 
very well with the date (Sept. 23) mentioned by 
Bishop Le Bon, and the date (Sept. 22), if he 
meant New Style, given by Benyowszky himself 
to M. des Roches. 

Stepanov, on the other hand, briefly relates that 
after leaving on Aug. 20 the island inhabited by 
the pugnacious people, the galliot tried to make 
Manila, but was driven northward by contrary 
winds. The following day they sailed “with a 
full wind ” eastward (surely this should be ‘‘ west- 
ward ”), and after a fair run of six days sighted the 
mainland. For some distance they then sailed 
along the coast, and the first Chinese place they 
reached was “ Tshinshina.” Here they rested five 
days, and after taking some drinking water on 
board, and also a coasting pilot, they set sail again 
and reached Macao on Sept. 22. There cannot be 
any doubt that Stepanov also gave Sept. 12 Old 
Style as the date of their arrival at , and 


that either Dr. Ebeling or some other translator 
has wilfally changed the day. 

Berg relates that during his stay at Canton he 
was told that Benyowszky first created a very good 
impression, and that so soon as the news spread 
that a strange craft with costly furs on board had 
arrived at Macao, from unknown regions after a 
remarkable voyage, both the Dutch and English 
approached Benyowszky not only with tempting 
offers for his cargo, but also with long strings of 
blandiloquence as regards other rewards if the 
new route were opened and the trade could further 
be developed. The “‘ director” of the Anglo-East 
Indian Company was, we are told, especially assi- 
duous in paying his attentions to Benyowszky, 
whose services he was anxious to secure for his 
company ; and on the other hand the Dutch were 
equally anxious to save their existing monopoly in 
the trade with Japan. While Benyowszky was 
thus wavering between the two offers and a lo 
time in making up his mind as to which he shoul 
accept, Stepanov, his old enemy, wrote to the Dutch 
agent and through him denounced Benyowszky 
to the Chinese Government* as an escaped con- 
vict who had stolen both the ship and its cargo, 
and who, under utterly false pretences, had enticed 
his associates to leave Kamchatka. This on com- 
ing to Benyowszky’s knowledge wholly unnerved 
him, and, driven by a fear of being arrested and 
sent back to Russia, he hastily sold both the shipt 
and the goods, and with the remainder of his 
associates} embarked, on Jan. 11, 1772, Old Style, 
on two French vessels, the Dauphin and the De 
Laverdie, both bound for the Isle of France.§ 

Before leaving Macao, Benyowszky succeeded 
in getting imprisoned Stepanov, who was, however, 
fortunate enough to prove after a time his inno- 
cence of the charge brought against him by the 
soi-disant Hungarian baron, and so to obtain his 
own release from gaol. After vainly endeavouring 
to induce the Portuguese governor to send him to 
Lisbon, he finally received this official’s permission 
to proceed to Batavia, where he died in utter 
misery shortly after bis arrival. 

I trast I have adduced sufficient evidence to 
prove that though Capt. Oliver has, according to 
the Atheneum, formed “a far lower estimate” of 
the count’s veracity “ than some other authorities,” 


* At the beginning of August, 1772, the Government 
of Irkutek received, through the frontier “ commissary " 
at Khiskta, intimation from Peking that the St, Peter 
had arrived at Macao, in September the previous year, 
with valuable goods, and that the men in possession of 
her declared her cargo to be Russian goods from the 
river Amur, intended for export to the East Indies 
(Szibnev in the ‘ Russkaya Sturina,’ p. 544). 

+ For 3,960 Dutch florins, says Stepanov. 

t According to Ryumin's ‘Diary,’ fifteen of the 
St. Peter's company died of “fever and other diseases ” 
at Macao (p. 46). 

§ The date given by Benyowszky is Jan, 22. 
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his estimate has fallen short of Benyowszky's true 
character ; and that not even the Times reviewer 
can, after reading this exposé, be counted among 
those ‘‘ who can put away the conviction that 
Benyowszky is a charlatan and an embroiderer of 
facts really discreditable to himself.” Brett- 
schneider informed bis friend Meusel that the ori- 
ginal account of the travels and adventures which 
Benyowszky showed to him in 1780, with a view 
of inducing him to arrange the MS. for the press, 
differed materially from the version printed by 
Nicholson. Some incidents were omitted in the 
latter, others added thereto; and in the German 
savant’s opinion, Benyowszky must have wholly 
altered and remodelled the ‘Memoirs.’ Many 
improbable adventures were related therein “ far 
less cautiously,” and the falsehood of some tales 
was more apparent in the MS. than even in the 
printed version. Benyowszky himself confessed 
to him the perplexity in which be found himself 
owing to his inability to make some of the “ facts” 
agree not only among themselves, but also with 
some accounts which be had then already given of 
his travels elsewhere. 

A facetious writer, now in trouble, some years 
ago bemoaned the total extinction of the “ magni- 
ficent liar.” When he p d his f com- 
= of the decay of the art of lying he must 

ve bad in his mind that species of authors of 
which Mauritius Augustas Benyowszky was such a 

L. L. K. 


Custom : “ or tae Miracts.”—The 
following further extract (see 8” S. vi. 345) from 
the articles on Jabez Balfour's ‘ Diary,’ which ap- 
peared in the Pall Mall Gazette, is an interesting 
note of a local custom :— 


“ Of the ‘Statue of the Miracle’ on the 15th of the 
month he gives a long description : ‘A life-sized figure 
of our Saviour stretched on a colossal cross was carried 
on the shoulders of many willing bearers through the 
crowded streets, escorted by a procession of the faithful 
from all the surrounding districts, and even from 
Chili, and Pera. have seen many street 
plays in England and abroad, but none so pictu 

Bone so truly popular. Nearly the whole qupeiation 

of the city turned out either as participators in the pro- 
cession or as spectators. The only el 
absent was the well-dressed male element, which stood 
ostentatiously aloof. The procession seemed to be largely 
self-organized and arranged. It was preceded by a pro- 
miscuous crowd of men and boys carrying lighted 
coloured candles. These moved along without any 
attempt at order, as the skirmishers or forerunners of 
the . which was headed by three 
ecclesiastics carrying « silver cross and two long silver 
staff. They were followed by scme hundreds of men 
walking in two single files, one on each side of the road- 
way. Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
appearance of these men. Esch one carried a lighted 

The number were evidently country 


hair ; but the salient feature, which invested the scene 
with indescribable pic was the brilliant 
colouring of the ponchos. — man was dressed in 
his best, and, doubtless, many oad bought new ponchos 
for the occasion, The bright reds, blues, yellows, 
greens, and browns of the ponchos produced the most 
striking effects, none the less striking, indeed, eons 
they were obviously accidental and undesigned, ‘and were 
changing every moment as the men passed a 
The combinations of colours were as varied as if 
duced by the shifting of a kaleidoscope. After the 

files of men came the highly reverenced Image i 
borne aloft on the shoulders of a great number of men, 
and surrounded by an enormous quantity of car 
candies and lamps. As the nearly 
spectator uncovered and knelt. it was followed b i long 

files of young girls prettily dressed in white, an 
either bright red or bright green sashes, and then by 
ladies in black gowns, with black shawls thrown over 
their heads like hoods. This is the strictly conventional 
go-to-church dress of Salta ladies. All carried lighted 
candies in their hands, and had rosaries hanging from 
their waists. The number of ladies was enormous, and 
must have included nearly all the female population of 
Salta, besides « numerous contingent which had come 
here on a pilgrimage for the occasion from the city of 
Cordoba, and consisted of members of a sisterbood or 
association known as the ‘ Daughters of Jesus.’ After 
the ladies came a life-sized figure of the Virgin clad in 
beautifui bridal attire, and standing on a gilt platform 
or stage, also borne shoulder-high. This was followed 
by the Governor of the Province, who, bare-headed, 
looked remarkably handsome, in evening dress, with 
white waistcoat and white gloves. He was accompanied 
by his Ministers and the Intendente of Police in a 
splendid uniform. After these personages came the 
band and two or three weak companies of local troops, 
and then a confused crowd of men, women, and police. 
A curious and rather pretty feature in the crowd was 
the number of little boys, children of from three to six 
years of age, who could just toddle along, and who were 
vied | by their fond parents in perfect sacerdotal 

with little white lace surplices over black skirts, an 
five-cornered black caps such as are worn by priests 
when in full canonicals. Nothing could exceed the good 
order of the procession, or be better than the general 
decorum of all, rich and poor alike, who took part in it. 
The weight of the platforms or stages which bore the 
cross and the Virgin must have been considerable, but 
there was always a keen competition among the men for 
the privilege—which is, indeed, considered a very pat 
privilege — of assisting in transporting the sacred and 
mystic emblems through the streets of the city. Of 
course, the bishop and some ecclesiastics formed psrt of 
the procession. but they were by no means conspicuous, 
and certainly, in spite of Governor, bishop, and soldiers, 
the whole ceremonial was distinctively populxr, and not 
official nor ecclesixstical. The occassion of the proces- 
sion was the conclusion of a ‘ Novena’ in honour of t 
image of our Saviour, to whose mir inter 

is attributed the immunity from serious shocks of earth- 
quake which Salta hus latterly enjoyed. The fame of 
this miraculous image is by no menns local, but is spread 
a large part of South America. It is known 
‘Our Saviour of the Miracle,’ and is almost as great 
a4 ye institution and power here as Our Lady of 
Lourdes is to the faithful of France.’ — Pali Mall 
Gazette, November 23, 1894 
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A. C. W. 
A Remarcaste Propuecy. — Sir 
Pease, Bart., M.P., speaking at a meeting of 
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Tees Conservancy Commissioners at Stockton, on 
December 7, 1894, said that on Sunday evening be 
was looking over a diary which was kept by his 
date father, and he came across a which he 
did not remember to bave seen before, and which 
would probably interest the Commissioners, as it 
related to the development of Middlesborough and 
the Tees. The extract was as follows :— 

“7th Auguat, 1828.—Rose early this morning, and, 
accompanied by William Backhouse, James and Jonathan 
Backhoure, ron | Charles lanson, took boat, and entering 
the Tees mouth, sailed up to Middlesbrough to take a 
view of the proposed extension of the railway. Was 
much pleased with the place altogether, its tation 
to the —— far exceeding any anticipations I had 
formed. The rising piece of land on which the farm 
house at Middlesbrough stands is peculiar, and there 
remain many traces of this mount baving been the site 
of very important buildings. There isa burial ground, 
to which a very reasonable tradition asserts » church or 
chapel was attached in olden time. Whether it stood 
where the waves now flow may be disputed, but it does 
not seem improbable, as no remains of such an erection 
are now visible. Imagination here had ample scope in 
fancying a coming day when the bare fields we then 
‘were traversing will be covered with a busy multitude, 
and numerous vessels crowded on those banks, denoting 
a busy seaport. Time, bowever, must roll many succes- 
sive annual tides ere so important a change is effected; 
but who that has considered the nature and extent of 
British enterprise, commerce, and industry will pretend 
to take his stand on this spot, and pointing the finger of 
scorn at these visions, exclaim, ‘ That will never be’? If 
euch un one appear, he and I are at issue. I think it 
will be.” — Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, December 8. 


The reading of the extract was regarded with very 
great interest by the Commissioners. 
Josera 
Hendon, N.W. 


Prince Josepn PontaTowski, MarsHaL oF 
France.—The Polish Bayard won his baton on 
the field of Leipzig, Oct. 16, 1813. Three days 
later, whilst in command of the rear-goard, during 
the French retreat, he was, being already badly 
wounded, drowned, or drowned himself, in the 
Elster. His body was not recovered till the 24th. 
It was then embalmed and interred in the tomb of 
Kosciusko. All which is matter of history. Bat 
what became of the marshal’s body during the five 
‘days preceding its recovery is another matter. A 
military police report, which has lain pigeon-holed 
all these years, it seemr, in the French War 
‘Office, and which a Paris paper of May 23 prints 
for the first time, establishes the fact that the 
corpse was fished out of the river by a local 
fisherman, and that he, baving a shrewd idea that, 
by reason of the richness of the uniform, it must 
be the corpse of a person of consequence, arran 
it as au exhibition. The exbibition lasted for the 
best part of those five days, and was so well 
attended that the exhibitor took a sum of sixty 
fiorins by it. On the fifth day, however, Potocki 
‘heard of this show, recognized the body, and 


ransomed it. He bad, besides, to pay a bundred 

golden fredericks for the +ix rings the marshal had 

upon biw, the fisherman retaining a yold snuff-box. 
W. F. Watcer. 


MSS. or Rev. Baock, Rawp.—This gentleman 
left a copious collection of sut'qnarian notes on 
Ely and Cambridgeshire in the middle of the last 
century to his college (Corpus, Camb.). He was 
an industrious antiquary aud Rector of Levering- 
tov. They were wissing for some years from 
Corpas Christi Library, avd I rejoice to say have 
lately been recovered and restored to that institu- 
K. H. Surrs. 


“Links.”—In these days of golf it may be 
well to place on record Sir Walter Scott’s short 
and simple definition of the above term: “ Sandy 
knolls,” he writes in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ chap. iii., 
‘**covered with short herbage, which you Scotch 
call ‘links,’ and we English ‘ downs.’”’ 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Joun Yonce Akerman (1806-1873), Nomis- 
MATIST AND AnTiquary.—He was the surviving 
son of John Akerman (0b. Nov. 3, 1835, et. fifty- 
one) by his wife Elizabeth Harriet, who died 
May 7, 1820, aged thirty-five. Mr. Akerman 
married Emma Mary, third daughter of William 
Mathews, of London and Tintern Abbey, iron- 
master, by whom he had issue Emma Elizabeth, 
born June 28, 1828, Alice, born Jan. 11, 1830 ; 
Mary Jane, born June 13, 1831; Harriet, born 
June 28, 1833; and Hercules, born March 18 
1835 (‘Monumental Inscriptions in the Old 
Churchyard of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey,’ ed 
Robert Hovenden, part i., 1880, p. 1). 

Dayret 


Ssrovetipe: Custom or Martcumakine.— 
The subjoined excerpt from the Weekly Freeman 
of Saturday, March 9, may be worth preserving 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Where else than in the home of 
Home Role is matchmaking like this “customary” 
at Shrovetide /— 

“The magistrates at Killorglin Petty Sessions on 
Friday had before them a rather interesting case, arising 
out of the customary Shrovetide matchmaking in that 
district. The case was at the prosecution of Head-Con- 
stable Bethel against a respectable farmer's son named 
Jobn Kelliher, who was charged with wounding and 
assaulting another young man, a farmer's son, named 
Cons M‘Carthy, near Killorglin, on the night of Feb, 21. 
The evidence was to the effect that on the day in ques- 
tion the parties concerned, with their parents, were 
matchmaking in Killorglin. Both young men head fixed 
their affections on the same young woman, and con- 
sequently no smal! amount of jealously arose. After 
considerable bargaining, however. M°Carthy was suc- 
cessful, and arrangements were made to bring bis intended 
bride on that evening to see her future home. He started 
with his fancée and some friends at the appointed hour 
onacart. Midway on their journey, however, they were 
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his injured feelings by heaping abuse on M’‘Carthy. 
Words came to blows, and during a fierce fight, which 
they had on the road, M‘Carthy was stabbed three times 
on the shoulder, three times on the side, and once on 
the neck. He bled profusely, and was in a very critical 
and faint condition when treated by the doctor at 
Killorglin. He was unable to attend at the court to-day, 
and the cage was adjourned,” 


J. B. Fremino. 
Helensburgh. 


“Pant” =Mop.—Pant used in this sense I 
have not been able to find in any glossary which 
has been within my reach. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
* Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincialisms’ 
has the word as equivalent to “(1) a public 
fountain, a cistern, a reservoir. North. (2) A 
hollow declivity. West.” Brockett bas the word 
with the former meaning. In Wensleydale, York- 
shire, I have heard the word used for soft mud. 
“ He's cuvverd all ower wi’ pant” = He’s bespat- 
tered all over with mud. Pant is used for a sump 
in Cumberland. F. C. Biaxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss, 


Sre Water Scorr, (See 8" S. vii. 372.)— 
Under the heading of ‘ Dickens’s Bleak House’ 
mention is made of the picture of Sir Walter Scott 
and his family painted at Abbotsford by David 
Wilkie,and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1818. 
Perhaps some of the. readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be 
glad to know that there is a small but clever en- 
graving of it in the ‘ Bijou,’ 1828, accompanied by 
a most interesting explanatory letter from Sir 
Walter Scott. 

This is a notable volume, as it contains the first 
state of Blanco White’s great sonnet ‘ Night and 
Death’; ‘Work without Hope’ and four other 
pieces by Coleridge ; ‘ Album Verses’ by Charles 
Lamb; and contributions by T. Hood, Horace 
Smith, James Hogg, J. G. Lockhart, Mrs, Hemans, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Barry Cornwall, Southey, 
L. E. L, T. K. Hervey, James Montgomery, 
Delta, &c. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Vanisuixse Loxpoy.— 


“ Another notable old house in Fulham is to be pulled 
down, It is ‘Munster,’ sometimes called ‘ Mustow 
House,’ which stands by the main road, opposite the site 
of Fulham Lodge (bome of George Colman the younger 
and the late Duke of York), eastwards of Ivy Lodge, and 
nearer Purser’s Cross. There is a tradition that it had 
been, with an extensive park, a hunting seat of Charles I. 
But that story, says the Builder, seems to be falsified 
by the fact, stated upon documentary evidence b 
Lyeons, that during the grester part of the seventeent 
century it formed the residence and property of Sir 
William Powell, Bart., and his predecessor, Sir Edword. 
The name is supposed to be derived from King George I.’s 
favourite, the Duchess of Munster. The Powells 


were here succeeded by Sir John Williams, Bart., who 
married Mary, sole daughter and heiress of Sir William 


overtaken by hie rival, who commenced to give vent to 


school, and was afterwards occupied, unti! about 1822, 
by J. Wilson Croker, M.P., when Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, who somewhat altered the exterior, and added 
the brick embattlements. For some years past Munster 
been occupied as a private asylum.” —Sun, 
Ap 4 


Hendon, N.W. 


Tar New Bronze Comvs,—‘It was announced,” 
says Punch of May 25, “that the reverse was to 
have been altered. On the contrary, it is quite the 
reverse.” If, indeed, the reverse was to have been 
altered, it is unfortunate that it was not. Once 
more Britannia appears ‘‘ seated upon a rock in the 
sea, ber right hand holding a shield, which rests 
against the rock.” And once more, unless altera- 
tion should yet be made, the shield will bear a 
device sufficiently like that of the Union to be mis- 
taken for it without examination, and not to he dis- 
tinguished from it after a little wear, but differing 
from it in the omission of St. Andrew’s cross, the 
saltire argent, which represents Scotland; while the 
cross invented for St. Patrick, a saltire gules, which 
represents Ireland, is unmistakably displayed, as 
appears by the fimbriation which its colour requires. 
This is not the first occasion on which attention 
has been drawn to the strange exhibition of Eng- 
land and Ireland only on a coin of the United 
Kingdom. It is to be regretted that when an 
opportunity for alteration presents itself, it should 
not be used. 


Josspn 


ApaAMs AND THE Discovery or Nepruns.— 
A moral tablet (containiog a medallion profile 
portrait) has recently been erected in Westminster 
Abbey in memory of the late Prof. Adams. This 
has led to some remarks in the newspapers (with 
the usual amount of error in articles of that kind) 
respecting the discovery of Neptune, the place of 
which he was the first, very nearly fifty years ago, 
to indicate by the effects of its attraction upon the 
motions of Uranus. To enter upon the history of 
the matter would be quite out of place here ; but 
it may possibly be of interest to some of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to quote the earliest public reference 
to Adams’s achievement, which was not made 
known until after the same problem had been 
solved a few months later by Le Verrier. At the 
meeting of the British Association held at South- 
ampton early in September, 1846, Sir John 
Herschel stated that a new planet, not yet seen, 
had made its movements felt “with a certainty 
hardly inferior to that of ocular demonstration.” 
Not many days after this expression was used, 
the planet was actually found by Galle at Berlin, 
acting on instructions sent him by Le Verrier. 
Sir John Herschel, in a letter to the Atheneum, 
dated the Ist of the following month (October), 
when the discovery was known, states that he 
should not bave felt justified in using so strong an 
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splanet in the place indicated, had he not known |as rank. The captain was to receive 263 dollars 
that Le Verrier’s calculations gave practically the a montb, the captain-lieutenant 20 dollars, and the 


‘same result as that which had been attained by | lieutenant 184 dollars, Tbe rank ceased to exist 


another, He says :— 


in the American army soon after that war, and 


“It was known to me at that time (I will take the | has never been revived. I should be grateful for 
liberty to cite the Astronomer Royal as my authority) any information on the subject. The ‘ Historical 
that « similar investigation had been independently | Dictionary’ quotes a sentence from ‘ Observations 


entered into, and a conclusion as to the situation of the 


new planet very nearly coincident with M. Le Verrier's | 


arrived at (in entire ignorance of his conclusions), by a 
youre Cambridge mathematician, Mr. Adams, who will, 

hope, pardon this mention of his name (the matter 
being one of great historical moment), and who will 
‘doubtless, in his own good time and manner, place his 
calculations before the public,” 


«+ This letter appears in the Atheneum of Oct. 3, 

1846, aod is, as I remarked above, the first pub- 

fished mention of Adams's investigations on the 

subject. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
en tamily matters of only private interest to affix their 
eames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
auewers may be to them direct, 


Caprtain-LigvTenant.— What was the origin of 
‘the rank of captain-lieutenant in the army ; how 
dong did it exist; and what were the duties con- 
nected with it? Such authorities as I have at 
hand are unsatisfactory, and I am unable to piece 
out from them a connected story. A recent writer 
an Macmillan’s Magazine said :— 

“In those days, and for a century after, not only the 
‘captains, but the majors and colonels, nay, the very 
generals, had troops of their own, though the lieutenant 
of « colonel’s or a general's troop had the titular rank of 
‘captain, and was known as captain-lieutenant.” 

That was in the days of the Commonwealth. 
Nearly all the regiments serving in America during 
the Revolution (1774-83) had this officer, as did 
some of the loyal provincial regiments. The ‘ New 
English Historical Dictionary’ describes him as a 
** military officer who commanded a company or 
troop, with a captain’s rank and lieutenant’s pay. 
(The rank no longer exists.)” This is erroneous 
in one particular, Asa rule, a captain-lieutenant 
on becoming a full captain received a commission 
dating from his appointment as captain-lieutenant ; 
but u cursory examination of the ‘Army Lists’ 
shows many exceptions. On what principle was 
the exception made? In ‘ Gaine’s Register’ for 
1781 the pay of a captain-lieutenant in the Foot 
was 4s, 8d, a day, with 3s. allowance for sub- 
sistence ; that of a captain was 10s. a day and 7s. 
subsistence. In the Dragoons a captain-lieutenant 
received 9s. a day and 7s. subsistence; and a 
captain 15s, 6d. pay and lls. 6d. subsistence. 
When the continental army was formed, provision 
was made for the rank of captain-lieutenant in the 


Artillery ; but he was distinguished in pay as well | 


concerning the Navy,’ 1745, which is of interest: 
“To the army there are Captain-Lieutenants, whose 
commissions are superior to all other Lieutenants 
and inferior to Captains,” 
Worrainoton Foro. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. 


Deroty Paitazer: Crerk or Tae Ovr- 
Lawaigs,—Can any of your readers kindly give 
the meaning and origin of the following, which I 
copy from a tombstone in Betchworth (Surrey) 
Churchyard ?— 

“Sacred to the Memory of William Rose, Deputy Phi- 
lazer and Clerk of the Outlawries of the Court of K. B. 
Died at Brookbam 1845 aged 79.” 

What is a philazer ? 
Water B. M. Davipsoy. 

Philazer is an incorrect spelling of filacer, a former 
officer in the Court of Common Pleas, who filed original 
writs and made out processes on them.) 


Great Bep or Ware.—Is there any account 
to be found of the history or origin of this? 
James Bripae. 
[See 1 S. v. 128, 213; 3°¢ 8. ii, 68; viii. 167, 276; 6 
S. xi. 120. The question has often been asked, but no 
satisfactory information seems to have been elicited.] 


Ricuarp Henoist Horns.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any relatives of the 
author of ‘Orion,’ &., are still living, and by 


hom the family is now represented ? 


HatpermMan.—Can any of your readers give 
information of the Halderman family, referred to 
in ‘Royal Book of Crests’ (James Macveigh, 
London and Dumfries, 1883), vol. i. p. 188? 

(General) Jounw A. HaLperMay. 

Metropolitan Club, Washington, U.S. 


“Poupre ve Dox.”—This was a condiment 
made up of cinnamon and sugar, and served with 
bowillon ou rétie (‘ Heptaméron,’ Nouvelle 68). 
But who or what was Dun? B. D. Moszey. 

Burslem. 


TRaNsLaTions oF THE New TesTaMent.—In 
the absence of a complete list, I should be obliged 
for any information relative to independent trans- 
lations of the New Testament into English sub- 
sequent to the A.V., and supplemental to those 
given in Darling’s bibliography. I am already 
acquainted with the versions of S . Bowes, 
and Sawyer, as well as those by Drs. Campbell, 
Macknight, and Doddridge. I should like replies, 
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among other things, to state if the translations 
dewlt with were undertaken for the purpose of 
producing a generally improved version, or merely 
to support some particular dogmatic theory or 
fancy. A. 


Patuer: Kixcsmitt.—I wish to learn some- 
thing of the descendants, if any, of Antony Palmer, 
son of Sir Antony Palmer, whose pedigree is given 
in Berry’s ‘Kent Genealogies.’ Of the younger 
Antony it is only stated that he was living, et. four, 
in 1623. I desire also to learn something of the 
connexions of the Rev. Antony Kingsmill, who 
graduated B.A. Camb. in 1598, was ordained in 
1599, and was prebendary of Cahiraltan, Cloyne, 
from which he is supposed to have removed to the 
vicarage of Mallow. There was an earlier Antony 
Kingsmill, who graduated in 1573. Another point 
on which I venture to ask for information is this : 
Who was the “Irish esquire” who was the first 
husband of Pepys’s wife’s mother, Mrs. St. Michel, 
née Kingsmill ? T. K. A, 


Sm Taomas More.—At No. 51, Carey Street, 
Chancery Lane, at the corner of Serie Street, there 
is built into the house a mural tablet to the 
memory of Sir Thomas More, with the following 
nscription :— 

Sir Thomas More, Kt., 
some time 
Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 
Martyred July 6, 1535. 
The faithful servant 
both of God and the King. 

Above the tablet is a statue of the murdered 
Chancellor. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform 
ne what connexion, if any, Sir Thomas More had 
with this particular site? His mansion, as all 
know, was at Chelsea—at any rate, for the latter 
— of his life. Did he ever reside near Chancery 
ne? R. Crarx. 

Walthamstow. 


Sim Hewry Hammonp, Kwrt., “ experienced 
great severity from King Charles I. for his freedom 
of speech in that monarch’s third Parliament” 
(vide Noble's ‘ Cromwell,’ ii. p. 153).—Who was 
this Sir Henry Hammond? I cannot find him in 


any list of M.P.s, nor is he named in Metcalf’s | 


* Book of Kaights.’ W. D. Ping. 


Cuvurcurarp Coriositizs.—At the head of a 
grave in the churchyard at Hiis, in the Départe- 
ment des Hautes Pyrénées, there is a wooden cross 
bearing the date 1890. At the intersection of the 
arms a little niche has been scooped out and 


Are there any monuments of the dead in England 
in which stuffed creatures of any kind are exposed 
in a similar manner to the spectator’s gaze ? 
PaLaMEDES, 
Campan, Hautes Pyrénées, 


Wrever.—Brayley (‘ Londiniana,’ iii. 33) talks 
of John Weever’s ‘ Ancient Funeral Monuments,. 
and says that he had long intended to bring out a 
new edition, corrected and enlarged from his own 
notes gathered in journeys to almost every part of 
the kingdom. This intention was never carried 
out. Can any one say where the MS. is now? 
It ought to be valuable, for Brayley was of inqui- 
sitive mind and of rather an able head. He men- 
tions that some of Weever’s original MSS. are in 
the library of the Society of Antiquaries. Is 
that so? Lowndes states that the MS. of the 
original work is there, but does pot say that any 
unpublished MSS. are there reposited. 

C. A. Warp. 

Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


“ Szrmons.”—Iu the Church Times 
of May 3that very interesting contributor who styles 
himself “ Peter Lombard” refers, in ‘ Varia,’ to 
** cat’s-meat sermons,” i.¢, sermons taken down 
from big preachers and offered for sale by certain 
traders, who have well-known preachers on tap. 
These traders will furnish sermons appropriate to- 
any and every occasion, and must certainly find 
customers. Many years ago I had some insight 
into the proceedings of one of these people. The 
man had a very large stock of beautifully written 
sermons, legible to the weakest eyes, aud bad « 
regular tariff according to quality. He evidently 
made a good living. Bot how did the term “‘ cat’s- 
ment sermon” originate ? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Brown Baroyetcy. — The late Mr. Solly 
records a Brown buaronetcy of London, created 
1660, extinct 1697, which I cannot trace in Burke’« 
‘ Extinct Baronetcies.’ Strype, in his edition of 
Stow, 1720, vol. ii. p. 146, states that “ Richard 
Brown, Kt. and Bar.,” was reinstated as alder- 
map at the Restoration, and no doubt is the same 


| person who became Lord Mayor in the following 


ear. It seems to me that he was the first citizen 
of Jewish descent who obtained an hereditary 


title in England. Can further particulars be 
obtained ? 


A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


**Qois TaLia avpivit?”—About forty years 


ago [ beard an eccentric clergymun lecture on the 
antiquity of the Anglican Church, a favourite topic 


covered with a pane of glass. Inside it there is a| of his. In the course of the lecture he said that 


bird, probably staffed, with its wings folded, its | 
| 


British bishops sat in the Council of Nice, where 


venwards, and its back turned to the| the utterance of one of them produced a great 
visitor. It was probably a pet of the girl buried | effect. The circumstances were these. The Arian 
there, or a symbol of the immortality of the soul. | controversy, which it was expected would be 


| 
r 
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settled by the Council, was almost unknown in the 
West, and when the doctrine of Arius was stated 
before the assembled bishops, this British bishop, 
astonished at such an innovation, exclaimed, 
“Quis talia audivit?” This involuntary out- 
burst furnished a convincing proof that as the 
British Church—far removed from the sects and 
schisms that distracted the East, and knowing 
only the Gospel as preached in its purity by the 
apostles, or, at least, by apostolic men—had never 
heard of Arianism, it could not be Catholic doc- 
trine. What was the lecturer's authority for this 
statement ? CO. B. 


**Doe’s-EARED AND TURNED Down.” — How 
maddening it is to those who love their books to 
receive from borrowers—when they do retura— 
books in this condition, “ dog’s-eared and turned 
down,” only those who love books can say, and as 
a rule writers do not define a difference between 
the corners of book leaves ‘‘ dog’s-eared” aud the 
coraers of book leaves ‘‘ turned down,” but treat 
the two as one and the same. Some writers in 
*N. & Q.’ do not show knowledge of a difference ; 
yet a difference there is. ‘‘ Dog’s-ears” in books 
are bottom corners—the right-hand corners most 
conmonly—rubbed upwards by the hands and 
sleeves of careless readers till the corners turn 
inwards. ‘‘ Rankled” and “ rackled ” are Derby- 
shire words for this sort of thing (dog’e-eared book 
corners), and there is no difficulty in corners 
‘*turned down pitifully speak for them- 
selves. Does any one know when first the 
expression was used, “Dog’s-eared and turned 
down”? Tuos, Ratcuirre. 


Worksop. 


Aexes Gowce-Sraunton. — Will in P.C.C. 
1523. Uncle Syr William Pontifex, Chaplain of 
St. Mary’s Church, East Ham, Essex. Any clue 
to her maiden name and original location of this 
Pontifex will oblige. A. 0. H 


Avuruors or Quotations Wantep.— 
Quot rami tot arbores. 
Swords are crossed and bayonets fixed, 
First where fought great ae. 3 
Italia may boast of her clear running waters, 
Her vales and her hills and ber warm sunny skies ; 
Her sons drinking love from the eyes of her daughters, 
While freedom expires ‘midst softness and sighs, 


J. P. 
What yf a daye or a night or a yeare 
Crowne thy with a thousand wishes? 
Mavaice Hew uerr, 
Res misera medicus est cui nunquam bené est 
Nisi quum malé sit cum ceteris. 
E. Watrorp, 


Oft have I stood on Carthaginian shore, 
A dreary waste with fragments scattered o'er, 


LAIR, 


Beglies, 


PLOUGHING OXEN. 
(8 S. vii. 366, 396.) 

To say that ‘‘ the ox at the plough...... 
universally supplanted in Eogland by the horse’’ is 
one of those startling inaccuracies which so often 
irritate one in popular magazines and newspaper 
articles. In Dorsetshire, although the bulk of the 
field-work is done by horses, every large farmer 
keeps one or two teams of working oxen. In Sussex 
the fine strong horned cattle of the county may be 
seen ia the plough in nearly every parish, as also in 
the Selborne district, over the border in Hampshire. 
The Marquis of Abergavenny, at Eridge, has teams 
of long-horned Andalusian oxen, which may be 
frequently seen drawing waggons into Tunbridge 
Wells, aud one or two farmers in that neighbour- 
hood have teams of six black Welsh cattle for the 
plough and road-work. In Oxfordshire and Glon- 
cestershire, from Burford to Lechlade, they may be 
seen any day in the plougb, and occasionally on 
the road ; while in the Pewsey Vale, Wiltshire, 
there are more ox-teams than borse-teams at field- 
work, though I have not there seen them on the 
road. In this last district the red and white 
Hereford breed is used, as also usually in Dorset. 
They are worked up to their seventh or eighth 
year, and then fattened for the butcher. Here, 
in East Suffolk, I have only seen working oxen in 
use on one farm in the parish of Aldringham. In 
Dorset I have once or twice seen a plough drawa 
by a pair of oxen with a horse as leader, to make 
the pace a little faster. On very heavy land oxep 

are unsuitable. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Helesworth. 


Oxen at the plough are very commonly seen in 
the down country round about Brighton. I 
noticed a team at work, two or three weeks ago, 
from the main line near the village of Patcham, 
and the principal farmer at West Blatchington 
tells me that he has used them for thirty years in 
preference to horses for ploughing. I think in 
this neighbourhood, more conservative in agri- 
cultaral ways than any other in the south of 
England, oxen have been constantly employed for 
draught purposes, but in a narrowing circle. 
Arthur Young, writing of the country between 
Hythe and Tenterden, in Kent, in 1784 (‘ Annals 
of Agriculture,’ ii. 94), says: ‘‘Oxen are more 
used than horses, and reckoned more profitable, 
four and even six in a plough ; but they put them 
in yokes, not harness.” The same author, in his 
* Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern Counties,’ 
ed. 1769, p. 73, mentions Lord Clare, of Gosfield, 
near Braintree, 

“chiefly on account of a stroke in agriculture, most 
unusual in Essex; which is the oxen instead of 


horses for all purposes of draught. His lordship, some 
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he bas ever since done all his business with them ; such 
as carting in bis park and plantations, carrying timber, 


and bringing coals, &c., from Colchester for his family. | 
By very exact comparisons between the expences of his | 
oxen and the horses which he formerly kept for the | 


same purposer, he clearly found there was a vast saving 
by using the first. Their food has constantly been hay 
in winter, and in summer, without any oats, 
But notwithstanding the clear superiority, none of the 
farmers have followed the example.” 

Arthur Young gives a full description of Lord 
Sheffield’s system of rearing cattle near Uckfield 
in ‘Ann. of Agr., xi. 180-190 (1789), every ox 
having work assigned to it, varying according to 
its age. His lordship used yokes only, which 
Young considered great waste of power. In the 
same volume (p. 139) Mr. Davies, Vicar of Glynde, 
describes his experience of working oxen in collars, 
a plan which he had adopted by Young’s advice. 
He found that five in collars seemed to do the 
work of eight in yokes, and with equal ease, 

They still plough with yokes, not collars, in 
these parts, six or eight oxen to the plough. 
Occasionally oxen draw waggons. Smock frocks 
may still be seen nowand then in the streets of 
Brighton, and the sound of the flail may be heard 
in our country barns. If old English pastoral life 
lingers anywhere, surely it is among the South 

ons. OC. 

Brighton. 


Sr. Swirain will be glad to hear that the use 
of draught oxen survives not only near Whitby, 
but also in Dorset. I know of two farms in this 
neighbourhood where they still plough with oxen, 
and I believe that there are others in the county. 


H. J. Movurs. 
Dorchester. 


Davin (8 8. vii. 149, 378, 418).—I have a copy 
of ‘A Review of the ‘ History of the Man after 


| month’s imprisonment in a gaol, perhaps the worst in 


could exist so long. It were to be wished, therefore, 
that his case might meet the eye and compassion of 
those who have it in their power to remit the other part 
of a sentence too much for a feeble old man (who in 
every other part of his life has in truth a most respect- 
able character) to support.” OD 


Propaste Descenpants or Jonny Knox (8 
S. vii. 201, 261, 335).—If Mr. Joszrn Barn 
desires “‘legal evidence” of the descent of some 
existing families from Joho Knox, it will be a 
matter of some difficulty to find it. I pass by the 
two American accounts, which are essentially 
different, and refer only to the Ulster families. I 
am informed that their descent from the Reformer 
is a matter of record as well as tradition; but I 
have not been told how old the record is. At any 
rate, there is only the one tradition in regard to 
the descent, there is not a single link wanting, and 
the pedigree has never been disputed. The fact 
that Dr. Chas. Rogers (not always a trustworthy 
authority), Young, and Laing believed that John 
Welsh, of Irongray, died without issue does not 
prove that this was trae. Mr. Barn states that, in 
correspondence with the Rev. Classon Porter, the 
latter never mentioned the Ulster descendants of 
Josias Welsh. That proves nothing either. Mr. 
Porter may have heard nothing of any issue of 
Jobn of Irongray, because the latter’s descendants 
were living quietly, and in comparative obscurity, 
on their farms in Ulster, not boasting in public or 
to their friends of the fact that they were descend- 
ants of the Reformer. This was not because they 
had ceased to be proud of that descent, but be- 
| cause they knew that any reference to the matter 


God's own Heart,’ by Samuel Chandler, D.D., | would seem too much like “ pride of high degree,” 
F.R. and A.SS. London, mpcotxt.,” so that | and would expose them to the ridicule of their 
Lostwirutet is mistaken in doubting the existence | neighbours ; for it is not the custom among the 
of such a book. The author of the ‘ History’ will, | farmers of Ulster to boast of distinguished lineage. 
I suppose, never be satisfactorily identified. It is | The Ulster descendants of Knox include ministers 
generally attributed to Peter Annet; but, in my | and other professional men, but, as a rule, they 


opinion, it is written in a style very different from | belong to the respectable farming classes ; 
that of the tracts which were undoubtedly by him. | many of them, though intellectual and well 
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| 
years ago, keeping = farm in his bands, and making | Interesting communications on the subject are to 
many improvements in his park, introduced this practice | be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. xii. 204, 255; 4" 8, 
; from Gloucestershire, by purchasing a team of oxen, | xi. 204, 329: 5™ S. vi. 307; viii. 98, 350, 378 
with all their geers, and hiring a driver in that country y 
for the instruction of his own people......This scheme,| __1 extract the following from the Gentleman’s 
you may be very sure, was highly ridiculed by all the | Magazine for December, 1762, p. 560 :— 
neighbouring farmers, who would as soon believe thatan | « Peter Annet was convicted last Micbaelmas term of 
~ could speak as draw; but experience and ocular | being the author of divers blasphemous remarks on the 
monstration convinced them of the contrary; and in | five books of Moses, and received judgment in the court 
oo een remarkably, for a waggon with horses being of King’s Bench, to be imprisoned one month in New- 
sett in the village, and the ox-team passing by accident- gate, and within that time to stand twice in the pillory, 
ally, the horses were taken off, after much rallying, and viz., once at Charing Cross and once at the Royal Ex- 
the oxen clapt too [sic]; who, to the amazement of the | change ; then to be sent to Bridewell for a year to hard 
bebolders, drew it out in triumph. His lordship used | labour, to pay a fine of 6s. 8d. and give security for his 
them for the culture of his farm, as long as he kept it in good behaviour during life, himself in a bond of 100/. and 
his hands, and bad once near thirty in constant work ; the securities in 501. each. He has suffered already a 
the world, among thieves, highwaymen, murderers, = 
where they do everything in common, so that the place 
etinks toa most intolerable degree, and where it is next 
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informed, know nothing of the antiquarian 
researches that are constantly being made, and 
have probably never seen a copy of ‘N.& Q.’ If 
they belonged to the “landed gentry” or to the 
* titled classes” they would doubtless have been 
heard of by Mr. Porter, for their pedigrees would 
bave been published in some of the handbooks, 
were it only because a proven descent from 
Knox would have established—through his second 
wife—a lineage from Bruce and many illustrious 
sovereigns of various European countries. The 
Rev. Andrew Welsh was minister of Ardstraw for 
forty-eight years (1733-1761), and was the father 
of seven children, one of whom—James—survived 
uotil 1840. Andrew knew that he was grandson 
of John of Irongray, and so ivformed his children. 
His son James was well aware of the fact that he 
himself was great-grandson of the Irongray preacher, 
and grandson of the Jatter’s son, Capt. Geo. Welsh. 
Among these Ulster descendants of Knox it is con- 
sidered sufficient if one of them can trace back his 
pedigree to Andrew Welsh, whose descent from 
Knox has been unchallenged from his own time 
till the present. Many persons still living have 
talked with James Welsh, who was not a mere 
child, but a man of thirty-six years at the time of 
his father’s death. This tradition is one that bears 
unusually strong claims te credence. There is not 
the same minuteness in the American statements 
of the Witherspoon descent. Jane Welsh Carlyle’s 
descent from Knox requires some link, and so does 
Lord Aberdeen’s descent from the Reformer 
through Robert Baillie the Martyr, but not one 
liok is missing in the pedigree of the Ulster 
posterity of Knox. If Mr. Barn will correspond 
with some of them he may obtain farther informa- 
tion, that may possibly convince him. 
J. J. Evper. 


The following extract is from a paper ‘On the 
Old Session Book of Templepatrick Presbyterian 
Courcb,’ read at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries by the Rev. W. T. Latimer, 
B.A., author of a ‘ History of the Irish Presby- 
terians’ (Belfast, 1893) :— 

“ Josias Weleh, a grandson of John Knox, became 
parish minister of Templepatrick in 1626......Mr. Weleh 
died in 1634. His great-grandson, the Rev. Andrew 
Welsh, was married to Jane Maxwell, a daughter of the 
minister of Omagh, and was himself minister of Ard- 
straw from 1733 till 1781. Through Andrew Welsh 
several Tyrone families claim descent from John Knox. 
Among these are the Rodgers family, formerly of Eder- 
gole, Ballynahatty; the Booth family of Denamona, 
Omagh ; the Jack family of Ardstraw ; and the Maxwell 
family, late of Brigh, Stewartstown.” 

Mr. Latimer also mentions that Major Edmund 
Ellis (ante, p. 261) was ordained an elder in Temple- 
patrick Church, Nov. 22, 1646. Ericena. 


Hicks Famity (8" §. vii. 347, 417).—There is 
no stone ‘‘ under the organ” in Exeter Cathedral 


to the memory of “ye Rev. Mr. John Hicks,” but 
there still exists one in the south aisle of the nave. 
I cannot verify the dates quoted, however, as it is 
now covered by the matting upon which the chairs 
rest. The organ was built by one John Loose- 
more, in 1663-4, who lies buried close by the 
south entrance to the choir, and quite near to the 
organ. No one could well be buried “under the 
organ,” as the instrument stands upon Bishop 
Stapeldon’s (a.p. 1308-26) massive stone screen, 
which forms the line of demarcation between choir 
and nave. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Ricnarp Houmate, Atperman or Loxpow 
(8 S. vii. 348, 412).—With regard to the title of 
alderman, used on the monument of Richard 
Hamble at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, I am able 
to state, on the authority of Mr. Sage, of Stoke 
Newington, that he does not describe himself in 
his will, which was made just before his death, as 
alderman, but calls himself esquire. He leaves 
501. to defray the cost of his tomb; and whether 
possibly his executors may have used or allowed 
the use of this term as a mark of respect corre- 
ponding to what might have been said at a later 
period of one in a lower rank, “‘ he lived respected 
and died lamented,” I must Jeave your readers to 
judge. Richard Humble and his family after him 
lived at Gooshays, near Romford ; there are some 
entries belonging to the family in the register of 
baptism at Romford, but they appear to have been 
all buried at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

S. Aryorr. 

Ealing. 


Caavcer’s ‘Ayevipa ayp Arcite’ (8* S. vii. 
344, 418).—I have frequently been reproved (I do 
not know why) for correcting others with unmis- 
takable clearness. In the present case I have to 
thank R. R. for his clear explanation of a most 
absurd blunder of my own. It is only one more 
proof that even the most careful students fali, at 
times, into error. Let me add that Chaucer him- 
self furnishes an excellent example of staves in the 
sense of sticks in the following passage :— 

By goddes bones! whan I bete my knaves, 
She bringth me forth the grete clobbed staves, 
And cryeth—slee the dogges everichoon. 
* Cant. Tales,’ B. 3087. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 

Are not ‘‘up by the brydel” and “at the 
staves ende” two distinst metaphors in the pas- 
sage quoted at the first reference? To hold at 
the stave’s end means to keep at arm’s length, to 
make one keep bis distance, and is thus used in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ V. i. 276, “Truly, madam, he 
holds Belzebub at the stave’s end as well as a man 
in his case may do.” I do not think that any 
reference to the shaft of a vehicle is intended, but 
that the lady keeps him well in hand, and does not 
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allow too much familiarity. The expression seems 
to have been proverbial. Udal, in his translation 
of Erasmus, ‘ Apophthegms’ (1542), p. 306, has 
“the wuree end of the staffe.” E. 8. A. 


Hicnam Famity (8" vii. 288, 356, 391). — 
Add to references already given : Gage’s ‘ History 
of Thingoe Hundred, Suffolk,’ 9 ; Page’s ‘ History 
of Suffolk,’ 632 ; Metcalf’s ‘ Visitations of Suffolk.’ 
How maoy genealogical inquiries could be spared 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ if its readers would only 
coneulc Dr, Marshall's ‘Guide’—that Croden of 
=. For myself, I always place the book 

my bedside on retiring, in case I may require 
to refer during the night. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


“ Wuerner” (8" S. vi. 309; 
vii. 218, 352).—I have met with other instances 
of this meaning. It seems to be common in good 
poetry :— 

A koave ’s a knave to me in every state ; 
Alike my scorn, if he succeed or fail, 
Sporus at court, or ~_— in a jail, 
Pope's * Prologue to the Satires.’ 
I find also an example in a writer so old as 
Spenser : — 
And to her snowy palfrey got again 
To seek her strayed chawpivun it she might attain. 
* Faerie Queen,’ bk. i. c. iii. st, &. 
Undoubtedly the meaning would be the same if 
whether were substituted for if in the above verse. 
_ > I need not hunt for other examples. 
ut I will quote one more passage of Spenser in 
which if means whether :— “as 
Then Una gan to ask, if ought he knew 
Or beard abroad of that her champion true. 
Bk. i. c. vi, at. 36. 
2 A great poet uses if for whether in the following 
nes :— 
I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no. 
* Pairing Time Antici . a fable, by 
William Cowper. 
E, 


Nickwames or Sotpiers (8 S. vi. 468 ; vii. 
256, 396).—The soldiers of Sir Arthur Hasilrigge’s 
troop of horse were ‘‘so prodigiously armed, that 
they were called by the other side the regiment of 
lobsters, because of their bright iron shells” 
(Clarendon’s ‘ Hist.,’ p. 402). 

Coystayce Russert. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Ksionts or St. Gazcory (8 8. vii. 327).— 
The Order of St. Gregory the Great was founded 
by Pope Gregory XVI. on Sept. 1, 1831, the first 
year of his pontificate, as a reward for zeal and 
devotion displayed in the cause of the Roman 
Catholic religion and spostolic authority. The 
original statutes were modified May 30, 1834, the 


classes being reduced from four to three, and, as 
regards Roman subjects, limited to thirty, seventy, 
and three hundred. Joun 


Mur tow’s ‘Comus’ (8 S. vi. 187 ; vii. 354).— 
There seems an obvious comparison with Lady 
Macbeth’s— 

My hands are of your colour; but I shame 

To wear a heart so white, 
where this colour is an emblem of “ guilelessness 
or guiltlessnees.” Ep. Marswatt, 


“Rep Warr” S. vii. 408).—Since writing 
my query about “red whip” I have met with a 


description of the form in which other kinds of 


whip are issued. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who as a 
member of Parliament was able to speak with 
authority, attended an agricultural meeting at 
Carlisle on Sept. 8, 1877. On the subject of 
“whips” he said :— 

“ If the cireular came without a dash or stroke under 
the word ‘earnestly,’ it meant there was some business 
that might come on. If there were one dash under 
‘earnestly,’ that the member ought to come. If two 
dashes, it meant that he should come. If three, that he 
must come. If four, it meant ‘stay away at your peril.’ ” 
(See ‘ Annual Register,’ 1877, p. 86.) 

The red whip, apparently, was oot in use at this 
time. JAYDEE. 


Cuurcaixe or Women (8 S. vii. 408).—So 
long ago as March, 1852, a correspondent directed 
attention to the costom in Herefordshire, and 
asked for further information ; but no reply has 
been given. He was of opinion that it was a relic 
of Roman paganism connected with the worship of 
Bona Dea. The subject has been discussed in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ on more than one occasion. 
(See 1" S, v. 293; ix. 446; xi. 265; S. 
viii. 327, 333, 422, 423, 485; 5° S. ii. 125.) 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Cartes I, at Littce (8" vii. 
321, 412).—In the Proceedings of the Bury and 
West Soffolk Archwological Institute, vol. i. p. 151, 
will be found an account of Ferrer’s ‘ Harmonies 
of the Gospel,’ as exhibited at the meeting by the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, and an excerpt from 
Dr. Peckard’s ‘ Life of Ferrer’:— 

“The King was so pleased with it (the Harmonies) 
that he requested Mr. Ferrer and the young ladies to 
make him a copy; and, subsequently, a second harmony 
of the history of the Israelites, from the death of King 
Saul to their carrying away captive into Babylon.” 


Three-quarters of a page I forbear transcribing. 
H. A. W. 


Wirewarrer (8 vii. 429).—Wirewater is 
Wyre Water, a popular name for the river Wyre, 
Lancashire, at the mouth of which is the modero 
town of Fleetwood, the starting point of the mail 
steamers for Belfast. In 1586 the number of 
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vessels “belonging to the River Wyer in Lan- with that of a younger brother and three other 
cashire” was twenty-eight (see ‘Lancashire Funeral | gentlemen (amateur pitmen), who descended 


Certificates,’ Chetham Society, Ixxv. p. 20). 
** Wyre Watter” is mentioned in ‘ A Discourse of | 
the Warrin Lancashire,’ Chetham Society, vol. |xii. 
See also Drayton's ‘ Polyolbion.’ 
Onartes W. Sutton. 
360, Moss Lane East, Manchester. 


The estuary of the river Wyre, in Lancashire, is 
known as Wyre Water; and the man who sold the 
ship to the Belfast merchants in 1660 no doubt 
hailed from somewhere near the spot where the 
modern town of Fleetwood now stands. 

H. Fisawick. 


Lauper anp Cropen (4 vi. 296).—The copy 
of the one-volame edition of the ‘ Poetarum Scot- 
orum Musz Sacre,’ which the late Rev. Dr. 
LoxGmuiR mentioned as containing the adulatory 
inscription by Lauder to Cruden, the author of 
the ‘ Concordance,’ is now in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. This book is referred to in 
the notice of William Lauder in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biograpby,’ vol. xxxii. p. 200, 

Witulam Jonnston, 

Newton Dee, near Aberdeen. 


James Grecor Grant (8 S. vii. 389).— 
James Gregor Grant died in Loodon in 1875, 
having left Sunderland, where he had resided 
during the greater part of his life, 1 few years 
before. He was » poet, dramatist, novelist, and 
critic of some note, as well as an able lecturer on 
literary and other topics. His genial disposition 
and courteous manners made him friends on all 
hands. His chief literary works were ‘Madonna | 
Pia, and other Poems,’ in 2 vols. 8vo., and ‘ Rufus; 
or, the Red King,’ an historical novel, in 3 vols. 
Mr. Grant likewise contributed to local, London, 
and Edinburgh periodica's and journals, and for 
some time edited the Durham Advertiser. Almost 
the last literary work be did was a series of stories, 
after the manner of Wilson’s ‘ Tales of the Borders,’ 
which he contributed to the Newcastle Weekly | 
Chronicle in 1868-9. W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A poet, dramatist, novelist, and critic, and an 
able lecturer on literary and other topics. In 
addition to ‘Madonna Pia, and other Poems,’ 
2vols., London, 1848, he was the author of * Rufus; | 
or, the Red King,’ a novel, in 3 vols., 1838. He | 
was a poetical contributor to the Theatrical 
Inquisitor in 1817, and the author of ‘ Harold 
the Dauntless,’ performed at Sunderland, in May, 
1840. At one time he was a lecturer for the | 
Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, and the 
author of a series of stories, based on local legends, 
for the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. He resided 
during the ter part of his life in Sunderland, 
but in Dee. 25, 1875. His portrait, 


| together in 1849 or 1850 into Wearmouth Pit, 


near Sunderland, then the deepest in the world, 
will be found in the Monthly Chronicle of North- 
Country Lore and Legend, 1888. See also 

*N. & Q,’ 3 S. v. 458; vi. 118; S. i. 489 ; 

ii. 36. Everarp Home Counmay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 

The following, from the Monthly Chronicle of 
North-Country Lore and Legend for 1888, p. 389, 
will probably supply the desired inforomtion. Mr. 
Grant died in London in 1875, baving left Sunder- 
land, where he resided during the greater part of 
his life, a few years before. He was a poet, 
dramatist, novelist, and critic cf some note, as well 
as an able lecturer on literary and other topics. 
His genial disposition and courteous manners 
made him friends on all sides. His chief literary 
works are ‘Madonna Pia, and other Poems,’ in 
2 vols. 8vo., and ‘ Rufus; or, the Red King,’ an 
historical novel, in 3 vols. Mr. Grant likewise 
contributed largely to local, London, and Edin- 
burgh periodicals and journals, and for some time, 
we believe, edited the Durham Advertiser. 

G. H. Taompson. 

Alnwick. 


Cock-rientine (8" vii. 288, 338).—The 
literature and illustrations of this once general 
amusement in England would fill a namber of 
*N. & Q’ at least. There is a poem in ‘Muse 
Anglicauze’ vol. i., of one hundred and twenty - 
five lines in Latin hexameters, entitled ‘ Pugoa 
Galloram Gallinaceorum,’ signed Jo. Freind, Adis 
Christi Alumnus. This was written by Dr. John 
Freiod, the most celebrated physician of his time,. 
elected from Westminster to Christ Church in 
1694. Curious to note, the last line of it, 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras, 
is the last line of the AZneid, and is unacknow- 


_ledged 


There is the well-known engraving of the ‘ Cock- 
pit’ from the painting by Hogarth, and io the 
collection of « friend of mine, Lieut.-Col. Dawkins, 
at Over Norton House, is a large painting in oils, 
by Zoffany, ‘Jack Mordauut’s Cock-fight,’ painted 
originally for Warren Hastings, and bought at tbe 


‘sale at Daylesford House, close to Over Norton. 


My old friend the Rev. William Falconer, late 
rector of Bushey, Herts, and formerly fellow and 
tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, who was educated 


at the Manchester Grammar School with my late 


father about 1815, told me that there used to be 
an annual “ cocking” in the schoolroom on Shrove 
Tuesday. The cocks who were beaten were killed 
and eaten by the boys after a very savage fashion. 
On one occasion a boy's father had make him o 
present of a couple of cocks for the annual cocking, 
which the servant had put in one coop, and co 
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uncovering it one cock was found dead and the 
other dying. The servant, being very much 
blamed, said be thought that there could be no 
danger, as they must have known that they were 
both going to fight on the same side. Two pro- 
verbial sayings derived from this sport have passed 
into the language ; one, “ That beats cock-fighting,” 
and another, “ Living like fighting-cocks.” 
Joux Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, in ‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’ nioth 
edition, p. 133, eays :— 

“Once a year the dominie added to his income by 
holding cockfights in the old school. This was at Yule, 
and the same practice held in the parish school of 
Thrums. Every male scholar was expected to bring a 
cock to the school and to pay # shilling to the dominie 
for the privilege of seeing it killed there. The dominie 
was master of the sports, assisted by the neighbouring 
farmers, some of whom might be elders of the church. 
Three rounds were fought. By the end of the first 
round all the cocks had fought, and the victors were then 
pitted against each other. The cocks that survived the 
second round were eligible for the third, and the 
dominie, besides his shilling, got every cock killed.” 


J. Fixptay Sweetine. 


The rules referred to by your querist A. B. 
are set forth at the greatest length in Cheny’s 
* Horse Matches’ for the years 1746-50. Besides 
the rales he will find here a lot of interesting in- 
formation regarding the sport. He asks, ‘‘ Are 
there works on the enbject?” ‘Cocking and its 


Votaries,’ by S. A. T., is the modern authority. | Pree 


Sketchly’s is that of a past generation. 8. A. T., 
who is an old friend of mine, will, I have not the 
least doubt, assist A. B. to any farther ioformation 
be may desire. If he desires such, will he please 
communicate with me privately. 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


The ‘ Rules for Matching and Fighting Cocks’ 
can be found in an old ‘Manchester Racing 
Calendar,’ poblished about the year 1800, by E. 
Radford, of Hanover Street, Manchester. A copy 
of this calendar can be seen in the Manchester 
Free Reference Library. A beer-house in Han- 
over Street was the headquarters of the cock- 
fighters around Manchester until sport became 
dangerous. At the present day the walls are 
covered with pictures of celebrated cocks, and any 
one interested in the old sport can undoubtedly 
pick up wuch ioformation there. 

Frep. Leary. 

98, Tipping Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 


A pictorial represeatation of cock-fighting is to 
be fouod in Hogarth’s famous picture ‘ Tbe Cock- 
match.’ Trusler has disparaging notes oa the sport 
in bis ‘ Hogarth Moralized.’ 

W. A. Hewpersow. 

Dubtin. 


“ Artists’ Guosts” (8 8. v. 227, 336, 374, 
395 ; vii. 299).—Mr. Upat’s comment at the last 
reference reminded me of a note I had made some 
time last year as to the origin of this expression, 
This was culled from the Magazine of Art for 
July, 1894, wherein an article appeared in which 
a writer attacked the system of “devils” and 
“ghosts” in the artistic world. Incidentally it 
may be remarked the custom is traced by the 
writer of the article from Rubens and Vandyck 
down to our own time. As to the term “ ghost,” 
he writes :— 

“There is the notorious case of Noble, the great 
‘ghost’ man par excellence, to whom we of a later day, 
it is said. owe the very style and title of ‘sculptors’ 
ghost.” It is commonly asserted that hie assistant, 
Joseph Edwards, came to him nearly every night for 
sixteen years or so, arriving in the evening after the 
other assietants had gone, and leaving in the early hours 
in the morning, baving worked up the busts chiefly from 
photographs taken by Watkins, with the result that 
he rarely failed to make an excellent portrait; that 
Noble always accounted for the advance made in his 
work by suggesting that he had been engaged upon it all 
night ; that Edwards also attended nearly every Sunday, 
for the purpose of overbauling statues and other work 
in progress in the general studio and carving shop, and 
that his assistants, who were constantly shifted from one 
work to another, so that any individual character might 
be suppressed, pretended to accept the explanation, 
though they laughed in their sleeves at the idea of the 
nightly labours, always referring to Edwards amongst 
themselves as the ghost.” 

Thus is the origin of the term explained. The 
ise expression was, it appears, the invention of 
one of Noble’s “ devils,” by name Bursill. 

C. P. Hate. 


Mr. J. S. Upat is perfectly correct in sur- 
mising that the expression “‘ artists’ ghosts” arose 
in the celebrated case of Belt v. Lawes, which 
lasted for forty-three days during the latter end of 
1882. One of the “ghosts” in question, whose 
likeness appeared in the pages of the Graphic of 
the period, is at the present moment at work in 
my studios, and has been for some years. He has 
a family of fifteen children. Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


(8 vii. 287,336).—It may 
interest some of your readers to know that Lady 
De Ros, the last survivor of the Waterloo ball, was 
also the last lady who used a spinning-wheel. 
The Queen, knowing this, bad one specially made 
and presented it to her ladysbip. 

E. 


Cuom (8" S. vii. 304).—Is not this old English 
word merely the original Latin pronunciation of 
the preposition cum? The Latin ¢ I presume to 
have been called by the same name always that it 
now preserves in Italian, and to have kept tbis 
sound in all situations in classic times. Afterwards 
it was by “‘ phonetic decay” simplified and har- 


dened into our gq or 2, first before / and r, then 
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before a, 0, u, and into various simple sounds | pai 


before ¢ and é in French, Spanish, German, &c., 
bat keeping its original sound before them in 
Italian. In a host of English words—as chapel, 
chalk, Charles, Richard, French, Chichester—it 
still keeps the original Latin sound, which we 
express by adding an h, and the same Le 


**WarerticntT” anp Wateriicutr” 
vii. 429).—Serjeant Benloe did not verify his 
quotation. I have to-day seen Clement Frencham’s 
will (P.C.C. A25, 3), and find the words are “ out- 
houses and barne both windetight and watertight.” 
Nothing about “ waterlight.” J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Work REtaTING TO ScHIsM AMONG THE 
Wes.iryans (8 §. vii. 48, 136, 313).—May I 
supplement my first reply by adding that in a 
common book of reference, Hook’s ‘Church Dic- 
tionary,’ will be found (s.v. ‘‘ Methodists”) a 
notice of the various schisms, with a brief state- 
ment of the reasons for the defection in each case? 

Epwarp H. Marssatu, MA. 

Hastings. 


Leatser Darinxine Jacks vii. 249, 312, 
395, 437) —It may be of interest to add that the 
leather bottle referred to in the editorial note was 
obtained from Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of the 
“Old Leather Bottle,” and was placed in the 
Guildhall. Pavut Bierrey. 


C. C. B. is right as to the jack and leather 
bottle being distinct vessels. The one is a jug and 
the other generally of a keg shape, except that the 
bottom is flat and the ends are not round. Jacks 
are fairly numerous; but dated or ornamented 
examples, which specially interest me, are rare. 
As J. C. J. remarks, spurious jacks are frequently 
offered for sale, but they are very different from 
authentic ones, being of a shape which can readily 
be made from a piece of old leather, while the old 
ones have generally an amount of modelling in 
their contours which can only be got while the 
leather is quite new. Leather bottles were in use 
in some places in this century, but even the 
wooden ones are now ing out of use, I 
sketched the old hottle as it hung at the corner of 
Leather Lane, and have since seen it in the Guild- 
hall Museum. The one with two handles, men- 
tioned by C. OC. B. us found in a church, is very 
interesting. I have met with several mentions of 
leather bottles in lists of church goods, and believe 
them to have been used for keeping the com- 
munion wine. I should be glad of the address of 
the present possessor. There is a genuine leather 
bottle at the old “ Leather Bottle” inn at Cobham, 
where Mr. Pickwick found the missing Tupman. 


Tt was suspended outside as a sign, but the land- 
lord bas taken the precaution to replace it with a_ 


nted cast, and keeps the original locked up. 
At the “Leather Bottle” tavern, in Digheth, 
Birmingham, a perfect example remained till some 
years since ; but after being an inn for two hundred 
years the license bas been revoked, and the bottle 
was bought by a curiosity dealer. 

I have seen the jack at Crowle and that at 
Compton Winyates. The date on the former 
(about 1750), I think, has been merely scratched 
on long since its mannfacture. The latter bas one 
(1742) impressed in the leather when made. I am 
glad to get so much valuable information. 


Otiver Baxer. 
Gough Road, Birmingham. 


“Stitt anp on” §, vii. 204).—Surely 
examples of still=continually are not far to seek. 
Psalm Ixxxiv. 4, “ They will be still praising thee.” 
Shakspeare, ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ I. i. 119, 
“I wonder you will be still talking, Signior Bene- 
dick : no one marks you.” The latest edition of 
Jamieson probably omits the more usual conjunc- 
tion meaning, because it is not provincial, but 
literary. WItsov. 

Harpenden. 


This phrase is new to my ears, but it seems to 
me an admirable rendering of the Latin word 
prorsis(=pro verstis), so often used with adjectives, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


“Letrer-cag” §. vii. 129, 189, 258).—I 
well remember, nearly thirty-five years ago, that 
it used to be the practice at St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church in Aberdeen for the clergyman to 
give out the opening words of the ‘ Venite,’ ‘Te 
Deum,’ ‘ Jubilate,’ ‘Magnificat,’ and ‘ Nune Dimit- 
tis.’ The choir then chanted the canticle ; and in 
some cathedrals and college chapels, where the 
Nicene creed is chorally rendered, the officiant 
says the opening words, ‘‘I believe in one God,” 
and the choir then takes it up. 

The office of precentor in some English cathedrals 
is very high, ranking next to the dean ; it is the 
case at Lincoln, and was filled recently by one 
whose loss readers of ‘N. & Q.’ much regret, as do 
all to whom he was personally known. At St. 
David’s until recent years there was not a dean, 
but the precentor was the chief officer of the church. 

Some thirty years ago, when on a visit to Forfar- 
shire, at a shooting-lodge in the heart of the Gram- 
pians, where we used to attend the little Highland 
kirk, I can remember the precentor, a man in 
very humble life, who had a wooden leg, taking his 
place in his little desk underneath the pulpit and 
giving out the psalm, or one of the Scottish para- 
phrases, first holding up a large card on which was 
rinted in large type the tune to be sung, and then 

lowing a pitch-pipe. We had neither organ, 
harmonium, violoncello, nor acy accompanying 
musical instrament. The minister preached, how- 
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ever, some sermons which any man might have 
been proud to preach, and one or two of them I 
can remember even to this day. The precentor, 
and many of the aborigines who had come for miles 
attended by their dogs, knocked the ashes out of 
their pipes at the door of the kirk. 
Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The hymns used always in my early days (1825- 
1840) to be “marked upon a slate” which was 
bung up in front of the west gallery of the church 
of my native parish, Hatfield Peverel, in Essex. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Lorp Mayors ayp Ssenirrs or Lonpon (8* 
S. vii. 409).— 

William Lee. Sheriff 1773-4. Alderman of 
Aldgate May 22, 1775, till resigned in January, 
1780. Died June 27, 1795. 

Stepben Sayer. Sheriff 1773-4. Not an Alder- 
man. Died Sept. 7, 1818, aged eighty-four. 

Samuel Plumbe. Alderman of Castle Baynard 
March 5, 1767, till resigned in 1782. Sheriff 
1776-7. Lord Mayor, 1778-9. Died Feb. 21, 1784. 

Henry Kitchen. Sheriff 1778-9. Alderman of 
Farringdon Within Oct. 23, 1779, till decease, 
Feb. 5, 1786. 

Richard Clark. Alderman of Broad Street 
March 16, 1776, till resigned in 1798. Sheriff 
1777-8. Lord Mayor 1784-5. Chamberlain of 
London Jan. 2, 1798. Died at Chertsey Jan. 16, 
1831, aged ninety-two. 

Thomas Baker. Sheriff 1789-90. Not an Alder- 
man. Date of death not ascertained. 

William Newman. Alderman of Farringdon 
Within Feb. 8, 1786, till decease. Sheriff 1789-90. 
Died at his house at Streatham, Surrey, Sept. 12, 
1802. 

George Mackenzie Macaulay. Alderman of 
Coleman Street June 16, 1786, till decease. 
Sheriff 1790-1. Died March 5, 1803. 

Charles Hamerton. Sheriff 1793-4. Alderman 
of Bread Street Nov. 7, 1797, till decease, Nov. 1, 
1800. 

Samuel Birch. Alderman of Candlewick June 2, 
1807, till resigned in December, 1839. Sheriff 
1811-12. Lord Mayor 1814-15. Died Dec. 10, 
1841, W. D. Piyk. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


William Lee. Died June 27, 1795. He was 
brother to R. H. Lee, a wember of the first Ame- 
tican Congress. 

Stepben Sayre. Never Alderman, but was an 
unsucceesfal candidate for Coleman Street, 1773. 
Died (in Virginia) Sept. 7, 1818, aged eighty-four. 
Imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of high 
treason 1776. He was a native of Long Island, 
New York, anda banker in London. He obtained 


a verdict for 1,0001. d against the Secretary 
of State, Lord Rochford, for illegal imprisonment. 
Samuel Plumbe, Died Feb. 21, 1784. 
Henry Kitchen. Alderman of F 
Within 1779 till his death, Feb. 5, 1786. 
Richard Clark. Alderman of Broad Street 
1776-98. Died Jan. 16, 1831. 
Thomas Baker. Never Alderman. I have no 
note of the date of his death. 
William Newman. Died Sept. 12, 1802. 
George Mackenzie Macauley. March 5, 
803 


Charles Hamerton. Died Nov. 1, 1800. 
Samuel Birch. Resigned aldermancy December, 
1839. Died Dec. 10, 1841. 

Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 


1 


Preston. 


Samuel Plumbe was Prime Warden of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company in 1773, and Sheriff of the 
City of London in 1776. He was born in the 
year 1718, married a sister of Henry Thrale, Esq., 
M.P. for Southwark, and died in 1784. See 
& Q.,’ S. i. 348. 

Samuel Birch was the author of ‘ An Address to 
the Members of the Royal Exchange Division of 
Loyal London Volunteers,’ London, 1801, and 
another pamphlet, ‘ Admission of Papists to hold 
certain Commissions in the Army: Speech in 
Common Council,’ March 5, London, 1807. 

I possess a copy of ‘City Biography,’ London, 
1800, and shall be pleased to receive any additions 
thereto which your correspondect will kindly con- 
tribute. EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Menpir (8 §. vi. 409, 490; vii. 77, 
171).— 

“In old records they are called Moinedrop or Mune- 
duppe, supposed from the many knolls or hill-tops, the 
steepness of their ascent, and their mineral contents. 
Hence Leland cails them ‘minerary hills.’ Their extent 
in length and breadth is immense, and supposed to be 
richer in lead ore than any others in England. They 
may be worked by any Englishman, who has not forfeited 
that right by embezzling any of the ore, or stealing the 
tools of others. The carelessness with which the 
Grooviers or miners leave their tools, would expose them 
to frequent robberies, were not their fellow labourers 
extremely honest. If any person should be found guilt 
of theft, he is shut up in a small hut, surrounded wit 
dry ferns, furzes, or other combustible matters, which is 
set on fire. The criminal, whose hands and feet are at 
liberty, may force his passage through the hut if he 
can, and make his escape ; but will never be permitted 
to work there any more. This mode of punishment 
is called ‘burning the hill."”—ZLady’s Magazine, vol. iii., 
1772, p. 387. 


W. A. Henpersoy. 


Mors anp (8 vii. 368).—Let me 
observe, as shortly as possible, that the Chronicle 
in Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ is of no authority, that 
the story of Grimbald is all a myth, as also is the 
supposition of Alfred’s connexion with Oxford. 
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Camden speaks of an excellent MS. which con- 
tains it; but no ench MS. is forthcoming. See 
J. Parker’s ‘ Early History of Oxford,’ Oxf., 1885, 
for the Historical Society, pp. 39 sqq. 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Courtnorre Crarton vii. 387, 418).— 
This gentleman resided at Annabella, near Mallow, 
co. Cork. Leo 


Lewin Famity 8. vii. 409).—-Sir William 
Lewin was son of Robert Lewin, of Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset, and grandson of Robert Lewio 
of the same place. He was elected Alderman 
of Castle Bsynard ward November 23, 1708, 
served the office of sheriff in 1712-3, and that of 
Lord Mayor in 1717-8. He was koighted while 
sheriff on December 17, 1712, aud sat as M.P. 
for Poole 1711 to 1722. Died March 16, 1722, 
and was baried at Ewell, in Surrey, where ie 
appears to have had a seat. A George Lewin, of 
Ewell— probably the Lord Mayor’s son—was M.P. 
for Wallingford, 1727-34. Various Lewin pedi- 

are enumerated in Marshall's ‘Genealogist’s 
uide.’ W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Iron anv GaRLic TO FaLsiFy THE ComPass 
(8 8. vi. 65; vii. 76).—At the latter reference 
allusion is made to a passage from ‘The Parly of 
Beasts; or, Morphandra,’ 1660, p. 123: “The 
Load-stone rub’d with Garlick loseth its attractive 
vertu, but being dipt in Goat’s milk it recovers.” 

It may not be out of place to quote a passage 
from Platarch’s ‘ Symposiacs,’ Question vii. vol. iii. 
p. 252 of Little and Brown’s edition, 1871, 
corrected by Prof. Wm. W. Gcodwin, of Harverd, 
in which occurs the following :— 

“ a wild bull grows tame if bound with the twigs of a fig 
tree; amber draws all light things to it except basil and 
such as are dipped in oil; a loadstone will not draw a 
piece of iron that is rubbed with garlic. Now all these 
as to matter of fact are very evident; but it is hard, if 
not altogether impossible, to find the cause.” 

H. F. C. 

San Francisco. 


Pameta vi. 468, 513; vii. 37, 91, 194, 
256, 330). 

“In 1792 Madame Sillery (de Genlis) visited London 
with Mile. d’Orleans and her own daughter Pamela. 
Romney commenced two portraits of the latter lady, 
intending to give Madame Sillery her choice of one of 
them, but he never entirely finished them. One he gave 
‘to Hayley and the otber was bought afterwards for a 
Mrs, Conolly by Lord Dunlo......Mile. Pamela Sims, as 
her mother designated her when passing as her adopted 
daughter, was really the child of herself and the Duke 
-of Orleans (Fgalité). Almost directly after the ladies 
returned to France Lord Edward Fitzgerald presented 
himeelf as a suitor for the hand of Mlle. Pamela, to whom 
he was married at Tournai in the presence of the Duke 
of Orleans, M. de Chartres, afterwards Kinz of the French, 
being one of the witnesses. After the death of Lord 
Edward his widow became the wife of Mr. Pitcairn, the 


American Consul at Hamburg, from whom she soon 
separated. She died in 1831, almost in want of the 
common necessaries of life.” —‘ Romney and his Art,’ by 
Hilda Gamlin. 

There is a photograph in Mrs. Gamlin’s work 
(p. 236) of portrait of Pamela by Romney, belong- 
ing to Mr. Rischoffsheim. She must have been 
very beautiful, and bas an air of great distinction. 

Hess. 


Lewes (8 S. vii. 366, 411).—I have just read 
the contribution to this controversy of Canon 
| Isaac TaYtor; and without wishing to enter into 
the main question of the etymology of this place- 
name, which [ prefer to leave in such able bands, 
I shoald like to correct one point in which the 
Canon makes a serious mistake. He says that the 
Anglo-Saxon leswe can only yield, and does only 
yield, leasow in Modern English. Now this 
happens to be « pet word of mine, and a few years 
ago in a German scientific journal I exhaustively 
treated its history and that of the word meadow, 
which is similar both in weaning and form. I 
pointed out, what had never heen perceived before, 
that these two words not only bad two forms each 
in modern Eoglish—namely, leas and mead, besides 
the longer leasow and meadow—but that both short 
and long forms go back into the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The Anglo-Saxon nominatives were las 
and med, and [ think the w never occurs except 
in the oblique cases to which leswe, quoted above, 
probably belongs ; and in the oblique cases the 
Anglo-Saxon authors sometimes insert the w, as 
in this instance, and sometimes omit it. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Sirk Hexserr Maxwetu’s note on this word 
has interested me, although I am but a mere 
smatterer in the lore of pluce-names, whether 
Celtic or Teutonic. In the neighbourhood of Lewes 
there is Uckfield, and just below it there is the 
village of Isfield. A Welshman who comes upon 
these places for the first time cannot help being 
struck with the appropriateness of their names, if the 
first syllable in each is derived from a Celtic word 
cognate with the Welsh uch (comparative of uchel, 
“high”) and is (comparative of isel, “low’’) 
respectively. I am told that there are geological 
objections to waking Uckfield to mean Oakfield. 
Prof. Rbys kindly intormed me some time ago 
that he did not think the late Mark Antony 
Lower's identification of Is and Ouse tenable (see 
Mr. Lower’s papers on ‘Sussex Rivers’ in the 
Sussex Archzological Society’s Collections). The 
term uchel, I may add, is found widely scattered 
in such forms as Ochbill, Achill, Uxellodunum, &c. 
J. P. Owen. 


How can we separate I. liodhus from Leod, in 
the patronymic MacLeod, once Lord of Lewis and 
the Isles? It is a moot point whether this clan is 


Celtic or Teutonic ; if the latter, we refer back to 
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hlud, so Ludovicus, Louis, and Lewes. A further 
extension will let in the Slavonic forms, closely 
allied ; proving that in primitive forms all three 
races blend their etymons. 


Arran on Covursine (8™ 8. vii. 428).—The 
“Graduate of Medicine” was the Rev. Wm. 
Dausey, of Exeter College, Oxford, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817, B. Med. 1818, Rector of Donhead St. 
Andrew, Wilts, from March, 1820, and Prebendary 
of Sarum from 1841 to his death, June 7, 1856. 

F. D 


Browrits 1x ’ (8" S. vi. 504; 
vii. 71).—I am very reluctantly obliged to notice 
the Rev. Mr. Lett’s letter quoted by Dr. Wricut, 
in the matter of the Drumgooland vestry book. 
In Mr. Mostey’s letter the whole case was stated 
briefly, but trathfally, with the exception of a slip 
in regard to a date. There was no mystery in 
Banbridge about the existence of the book, or the 
name of the individual who added it to the Ban- 
bridge Museum. I make noimputation of lack of 
candonr on the part of Mr. Lett, but I think there 
is a lack of courtesy, as he writes with a disappointed 
feeling and a covert sneer towards Mr. Mostry 
and myself, which he extends to the Banbridge 
Literary Society’s humble, but locally valuable 
museum, derisively terming it a “mild sort of 
exhibition.” I expressed my hearty thanks to 
Mr. Lett in a private letter for having “ evoked an 
interest” in the book, but certainly did not renounce 
my claim of rescuing it. In quoting from my 
letter Mr. Lett makes me say that I purchased 
the vestry book in an “old muck shop”—what I 
wrote wasan ‘‘old junk shop.” This correction 
is unimportant, but for the sake of elegance I make 


it. Ricnwarp Liyy. 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Picture or Tar Deata or Netson, sy Devis 
(8* 8. vii. 429).—Arthur William Devis, of whom 
a short account appears in Edward’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters born in England’ (1808), was a pupil 
of Zoffany, and son of Anthony Devis, a painter. 
If Da. Garry will torn to ‘ N. & Q.,’ S. i. 476, 
be will find a slight sketch of bis life and paintings. 
By a communication in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 320, 
Arthur Devis was in India, where he practised 
portrait painting for some years. On his way 
home he met the Victory, and painted the portraits 
of the persons represented in his picture, and a 
very exact view of the cockpit in which Lord 
Nelson died. His picture of the ‘Death of 
Nelson’ was a commission from the house of 
Boydell, Cheapside, and a large print was sub- 
sequently published from it. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I can remember when a boy a very fine large 
engraving, printed in bright colours, of the ‘ Death 


of Nelson’ in the cockpit on board the Victory, in 
which very likely an artist’s licence was used, 
though probably there are in it many portraits of 
individuals present at the scene. The dying hero 
is held in the arms of several sailors, There is o 
small engraving of this, by A. W. Warren, reduced 
to vignette size, in Hume and Smollett’s ‘ History 
of England,’ with continuation by the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes, B.D., vol. xix. The frontispiece to the 
same volume is the ‘ Battle of Trafalgar,’ engraved 
by the same artist. Jony PicxrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbaidge. 


Miss Booxs (8 S. vii. 388).—Io 
Harper's Magazine, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 147, ‘ Pastels 
in Prose,’ four short sketches by Miss Wilkins, a 
page and a balf only. 8. C. H. 


Ayn American “‘Smatt Boox” (8 8S. vii. 
341).—The enclosed cutting, relating to a small 
hook, is from the supplement to the Manchester 
Weekly Times, Friday, March 8, under the bead- 
ing of ‘ Interesting Facts’:— 

“ The smallest book in the world is surely a volume 
printed in Holland in 1674. It contains forty-nine pages, 
and on its title-page it bears the inscription: ‘Bloem 
Hofje door, C. van L. Gedruckt by B. Schmidt’ (‘The 
Court of Flowers,’ by C. Van L. Printed by B. Schmidt), 
The volume is superbly bound in calf, tooled and 
ornamented on back and sides, and it is closed by a clasp 
of gold filagree, solid, but of exquisitely delicate work- 
mansbip, It opene co as to display the text to advantage, 
and is in every way a bighly finished book as much ae 
any tall folio, But it is not so large. If it were laid 
upon a penny portage stamp, it would cover a quarter of 
it. If three other similar volumes could be found, the 
four together would just cover the penny stamp. This 
would not be so wonderful if the book were not an 
admirable specimen of the printer's and bookbinder’s 
art.” 

Ferepeeick Lawrence Tavaré. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester, 


Tae Rose Cnarity at Barves S. vii. 
307, 370).—An account of this charity is given in 
the ‘Tenth Report of the Charity Commissioners,” 
dated June 28, 1823 (‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 1824, 
vol. xiii. pp. 589-90), where it is stated that the 
rents were laid out in purchasing bread, which was 
distributed at the church on Sundays and op 
Christmas Day and Good Friday to the poor 
attending the church. From the ‘General Digest 
of Endowed Charities for the County of Surrey’ 
(‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 1867-8, vol. lii. part ii. 
p. 4) it appears that the income of this charity had 
increased from 8l. 10s. to 14/. 14s. 2d., and that it 
was distributed in bread. G. F. R. B. 


Wandering through Barnes recently, I went 
into the churchyard and pondered over this modest 
grave. I further noted that the word “ citizen” is 
spelt citisen, and on again reading your corre- 
spondent’s very interesting description find that 

though Mr. Rose (according to the tablet) died 
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July 3, 1653, his will is dated Dec, 18, 1653. 


Mav I ask how is this? 
Ropert Burnincuam. 


‘Tar Synacocus’ S. vii. 326).—I have a 
copy, seventh edition, 1679, ending with blank 
e where, as I infer, the verse by R. Langford 
should come, piaced, however, at back of title, six 
lines; it is bound up with Herbert’s ‘Temple’ 
{a0 date), and also with a copy of Walton’s ‘ Life 
of Herbert,’ all separately paged. A. H. 


Dyce S. vii. 269, 309, 375).—The 
accompanying cutting from an Indian newspaper 
may be of interest to M. 8., who should read 
‘European Military Adventurers of Hindustan 
(Fisher Unwin & Co.) :— 

ot previously disposed of by Private Bargain) on a date 
to be shortly Poco ser :—The Historical Estate of Sird- 
hana, near Meerut, with the Channi Lands thereto 
belonging, in all extending to 108 acres, or thereabouts, 
including the Mansion House known as the Begum’s 
Palace, formerly the property of the Begum Sombre. 
This well-known and beautiful Estate is situated within 
13 miles of Meerut, contains a large quantity of valuable 
Timber, and with its Palatial Residence and its large 
and well-stocked fruit garden, would be a most desirable 
acquisition to any one wishing to purchase a sizeable 
property free of Cultivators. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. BE. C. Roberts, 73, Boundary Road, Meerut, 
the Local Estate Manager, or to Mesers, Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co., Calcutta.” 
Mevancraon Mapvic. 


“ Lert-HaNnDEDNESS ” (8 §. vii. 105, 235, 316). 
—The word noted by me as a vulgar but expressive 
synonym for left-bandedness should be spelt 
kithogue. No slang dictionary was at hand, and 
so | attempted to spell it phonetically, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, M.P., used the word recently in a speech 
to the electors of East Wicklow : “ Mr. O’Kelly could 
fight Mr. Sweetman with his left band, and bad 
already given him 

il bis political ty during that contest. 
W. A. HENDERSON, 
Dublin. 


vii. 348).—It will be 
hardly necessary to mention that the custom of 
boarding out their encumbrances was very pre- 
valent among well-to-do French people some years 
ago, and is often the cause of “situations” -in 
novels, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

English Minstrelsie: a National Monument of English 
Song. Edited by 8, Baring-Gould, M.A, Vol. 1, 
(Edinburgh, T. C. & E. ©. Jack.) 
We bave here in very goodly guise the first volume of 
what we are prepared to find will be the most popular, 
as it is the handsomest, work dedicated to English song. 
It will, when complete, be in eight volumes, and is 


intended to comprise the favourite songs of all classes 
of the English people during three centuries up to 1840. 
The airs, in both notations, are arran by Mr. H. 
Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A., Mr. F. W. Bussell, Mus.B. 
of Brazenose College, and Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, 
A.B.C.U., while, as is seen from our heading, the editor- 
ship and the supply of introductions and notes are in 
the bands of that elegant scholar and enthusiastic anti- 
quary and musician Mr. Baring-Gould, who has devoted 
a decade to the study of old English printed and en- 
graved music and the collection of English folk-songs, 
The aim of the editor has been before all things to 
make the work wholly representative. Instead of con- 
fining it to works written by composers such as Purcell 
or Arne for the harpsichord or the piano, Mr. Baring- 
Gould gives, together with these, the songs which the 
spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, and the free maids 
that weave their threads with bones ‘‘ do use to chant,” 
and the songs also sung by the ploughman, the thrasher, 
and the milkmaid. A glance at the present number 
will show the principle of sclection. Piously first we 
have ‘God save the Queen,’ which is arranged with 
—y accompaniment for treble, alto, tenor, and 

. Mr. Baring-Gould’s notes on this are very in- 
teresting, and are worthy of closest attention, settling, 
as practically they do. the question of authorship. 
Following come the delicious ballad of ‘The Bailiff’s 
Daughter,’ Purcell’s ‘Come if You Dare,’ Arne’s * Where 
the Bee Sucks,’ Knight's ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,’ Hatton's ‘Simon the Cellarer,’ Bishop's ‘Should 
he Upbraid,’ and many others of equal beauty. Such 
theatrical favourites as ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ with its words by 
Herrick and its music by Horn, sung no one knows bow 
many hundreds of times, ‘ Here's to the Maiden of Bash- 
ful Fifteen,’ more than one of O'Keefe's wild ditties in 
which Edwin delighted the public, ‘Amo Amas, | Love 
a Lass,’ and ‘ A Master I have and I am bis Man’; and, 
again, such frankly delightful specimens of country airs 
as ‘Come Lassies end Lads’ or * The Vicar of Bray’ are 
given. Very far ure we yet from exbausting the cate- 
gories, seeing that there are such once famous songs of 
our fathers as‘ The Wolf’ and * The Bay of Biscay,’ some 
fine specimens of Dibdin'’s sea songs, Henry Kussell’s 
‘I'm Afloat,’ ‘ Giles Scroggins,’ and innumerable others, 
including not « few of highest interest with which we 
make acquaintance for the first time. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s introduction to the first volume 
consists of an historical sketch of English national song, 
and includes an eloquent and spirited defence of English 
music. To the affectations of men returning from the 
grand tour and claiming superiority over others for their 
knowledge of the compositions of Italian musicians he 
attributes the preference accorded to foreign over Eng- 
lish music, and he maintains, with some foreign musicians, 
that England at the close of the Middle Ages had the 
character of being the very home and well-spring of 
music. His defence is not less ingenious than success- 
ful, and he carries us with him in his entire argument, 
showing us that in England in those days it was a sign 
of direst distress when no minstreley was heard at meat. 
Among other testimonies he quotes the opinion—por- 
tions of which were often repeated—of Erasmus, that 
Englishmen in the days of Henry VIII. challenged 
“the prerogative—some would say not since forfeited— 
of having the handsomest women, of keeping the best 
table, and of being the most accomplished in music of 
any people.” Many illustrations of early musical instru- 
ments—the lute, sordine, psaltery, and other instruments 
—are reproduced from the Bologna Museum and other 
sources. Some very curious broadsides are given, with 
numerous other engravings of high interest, including 
an engraving of Hogarth’s ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ and an 
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excellent head-piece of a song, presenting Vauxhall in 
1736. Portraits of Thomas Durfey and John Playford, 
to whom English music is under highest obligation, 
follow. The volume is in royal 4to., and is admirably 
engraved and printed throughout, on paper specially 
made for the work. Some of the songs are arranged as 
duets, and others as solos or duets with choruses in four 
parte. The setting is simple and thoroughly effective, 
and the book isa delight to the antiquary, the biblio- 
phile, and the musician. To lovers of music, and espe- | 
cially of folk-song, it makes worthy and irresistible | 
appeal. 
L' Intermédiaive, 1895, (Paria, 13, Rue Cujas.) 

Tux latest numbers of the Jntermédiaire contain quite 
as interesting and varied a collection of literary and his- 

torical gleanings as any of the previous issues of this | 
popular French Notes and Queries. Among the diverse | 
subjects treated of may be mentioned chained books, 
curious feudal rights, the coinage struck with the effigy 
of Joachim Murat, and absurd parliamentary blunders, 
The blunder and correction put on record in the number 
for April 10 are, it may be observed, equally inaccurate, 
unless, indeed, the Americans have given a new mean- 
ing to an old English word. “Corned beef” in 
cis-Atlantic speech is neither meat composed of dried 
horn nor beef from cattle fattened on Indian corn, but 
beet preserved or cured with ealt. The word corned 
signifies formed into grains or particles, granulated, as 
Murray's ‘New English Dictionary’ shows: “ 1577, 
Harrison, ‘ England,’ iii. vi. (1878) ii. 38, ‘([Honey] 
white as sugur, and corned as if it were salt.’ 1679, 
Plot, ‘Staffordsh,’ (1686), 94, ‘They begin......to take 
the corned salt from the rest of the brine.’” These 
quotations make it evident that, properly speaking, 
“corned beef" is beef prepared with corned salt, and 
that if in the New World the term is used to denote the 
flesh of maize-fed bullocks it is strangely applied. 


We bave received Vols, XXIX. and XXX. of the 
Antiquary (Stock), that is the issues for the year 1894. As 
we have said on more than one previous occasion, the 
Antiquary in the present day discharges many of the 
funcuons performed by the Gentleman's Magazive of 
former days. It goes on steadily improving. In man 
of the earlier volumes we could point out articles whic 
not only are void of new knowledge, but which seem to 
be written down to the capacity of those without his- 
torical training. Nothing of this sort is to be found 
in the volumes before us. The writers show ripe 
scholarship, and evidently look for the same quality in 
their readers. Among so much that has interested us 
we find it not easy to make a selection, Capt. J. W. 
Gambier’s paper on ‘The Guanches, the Ancient In- 
habitants of the Canaries,’ contains much new know- 
ledge of importance to anthropologists; Dr. Cox's ac- 
count of the pigs of lead of Roman make which have 
been found in Derbyshire is worthy of special notice, 
We must also direct the reader's attention to Mr. F. 
Haverfield’s quarterly notes on Roman Britain. 


Weare to hear of the unexpected death of Mr. 
Dykes Campbell, well known by bis labours in illustration 
ot Coleridge. He was born at Port Glasgow on Nov. 2, 
1838, and at the age of sixteen he entered a merchant's 
office in Glasgow. He resided subsequently in Canada 
and Mauritius, being in business in the latter place from 
1867 to 1881, when he retired. His spare time had 
been for several years devoted to Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and in 1878 be had, while on « visit to Europe, 
explored every corner of the Lake Country, Settling in 
London fourteen years sgo, he accumulated a large 


library, and devoted himself to the study of English 
literature in the first years of the present century. In 
the “ Globe” series he published an admirable edition of 
Coleridge's ‘ Poems,’ to which he prefixed a memoir of 
the poet, which was published in a revised and 

po last year. He was a frequent contributor to our 
columns. 


By the death last year of hie Honour Judge Cooke, 
Duncombe's ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ begun exact] 


| « hundred years ago, has for the second time been le 


unfinished. In order that the very valuable information 
collected by Judge Cooke my not remain unused, his 


| widow has entrusted his papers to a committee com- 


posed of the following gentlemen connected with the 
county, viz., the Rev, Sir George Cornewall, Sir Herbert 
Croft, Mr. M. Bidduiph, M.P., Mr, Paul Foley, and the 
Rev. W. Poole, who have secured the Rev. Morgan G, 
Watkins, Rector of Kentchurch, to continue the work 
on the lines of those volumes already published. Mr. 
Watkins proposes to issue, as soon as possible, » volume 
relating to the ‘ Hundred of Huntington,’ and will be 
grateful to any panes who will send him information 
with regard to the parisbes of that hundred. A limited 
number of copies will be issued, and the names of sub- 
scribers will be received by the Town Clerk of Hereford 
(Mr, J. Carless) or by Messrs. Jakeman & Carver, of 
High Town, Hereford. 


A MONOGRAPH upon ‘ Elijah Fenton : his Poetry and 
Friends,’ the late Watkies Lloyd, edited by 
the Rev. George Livingstone Fenton, M.A., will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Allbut & Daniel, of Hanley. 
The essay is preceded by a brief memoir of the author, 
by Miss Sophia Beale, and a life of Elijah Fenton, 
written by Robert Fenton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, a 
lineal descendant of the poet’s elder brother, 


Oxp English and Continental pewter forms the subj 
of a handbook which is being prepared by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber and Mr. Langton Dennis (22, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi). They will be very glad to receive any infor- 
mation concerning fine specimens of pewter work, espe- 
cially such as are in private Rubbings of 
marks would be also welcome. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the followtny notices: 

Or all must be written the name and 
address cf che sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. vides 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, oun, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wisbes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

et Avpax (“Grotto at Margate’’).—See 8, 
vi, 347, 437, 471. } 

T. Gamprer (“’Twas whisper’d in heaven,” &c.).— 

iss Fanshawe. See‘N.&Q.’ passim. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD S65, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THE OLD PASTURE 
By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A CAMEO for a DAUGHTER. | AUNT ROSETTA’S FORGIVENESS, 
A DREAM MAIDEN. ET NOS MUTAMUR. 


A FAITHFUL HEART. 
The STORY of JAMES GARTH. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


“CANDID FRIENDS.” ODD WAYS of READING CHARACTER. 
CANINE SYMPATHY. OLD CHESTS. 

COOKERY : a Few Scotch Cakes. PULPITS. 

EXAMINATIONS in PEKIN. RULES for DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
FASHIONS. SOMETHING ABOUT FANS. 
aw ae SOME WORDS and PHRASES. 


GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 


HAPPY ENDINGS. | SYSTEM LIGHTENS LABOUR. 


| The FAMILY DOCTOR : Sleeplessness. 


HOME NOTES. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The GERMS of POEMS. 

IN an OLD BOOKSHOP. The GOOD OLD TIMES. 

LACE APPLIQUE. TYNDALL’S FIRST LECTURE. 
MRS, GRUNDY: her Use and Abuse, WHY I DON’T “KODAK.” 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW LIST. 


READY JUNB 12. 
New Book by the Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.” 


FRINGILLA: some Tales in Verse. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. Cover Desi and Eleven Full-Page 
Illustrations, and Borders and numerous Vignettes and 
Initial Letters by Louis Fairfax-Muckley, with Three 
by James W. R. Linton, Pott 4to. 10s, net. lt 

‘Mr Wiackmore, the novelist, has always been known his | 
friends as poet and scholar too. The first book he published, at the 
age of thirty-two, was a transiation of the first two books of Se 

*Georgics.” That was seven years before he wrote ‘Lorna Doon 

which made him famous. He is now about to appeal to the gubtle as 

poeton his own account with a book of tales in verse, entitled * Frin- 

gilla Some day ~p_o he will give us some Georgics of his o own, 


TRAVELS in a TREE-TOP. By Dr. 


C.C. ABBOTT. Smal} 8vo. buckram, 5s. net. 
The BIRDS ABOUT US. By Dr. Aznzorr, 


73 Engravings. Thick crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 6d. net. 
“ Dr. Abbott pleases by the interest he takes in the subject which he 
treats....and he adorns his matter with a good bnglish style... .Alto- 
gether, “with its ym 4 printing. it would be a charming to read in 
the open air on a bright summer's day.”— Atheneum. 

“ He has an observant eye, a warm sympathy, and a pen that enables 
us to see with him 5 could be more restful, nothing more ‘ull of 
serene joy and one, than to read the thoughts of such nature-lovers. 
The very titles of chapters suggest quiet and gentie la oy 


experience, 


inspired _ insight, and 
St. James's Gazette. 


DILEMMAS: Stories and Studies in Senti- | 
ment. By BRNEST DOWSON. (Uniform with Mr. 
Wedmore’s ‘ Short Stories.’) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ly June 12. 


POEMS. By Lionet Jonxson. With a Title) 
Design by H. P. Horne. Printed on Hand-made Paper | 
at the Chiswick Press. Square post 8vo. 5s. net. 

(Just ready. 

An air of solidity, with > comeing also of severity, is the 
ons impression one es from these The poems are more 
massive than most are, aim at dignity, and attain it.. 
Memarkably mature in its accom ment, its reserve of stre! 
ite unfaitering style. "—Saturdey 


The ELIZABETHAN HAMLET: 


Study of the Sources, and of Shakespeare's Env Saaeen, 
to show that the Mad Scenes had a Comic Aspect now 
ignored. By JOHN CORBIN. Witha Prefatory Note 
by F. YORK POWELL. Pott 4to. 3s, éd. net. 
ready. 
book study of the sources of ‘Hamlet. Mr. Corbin’s general 
io that Shak naturally wrote the drama for Eliva- 
Ati, They in their time saw jest in what to us would 
seem only the severest t 
Whe add that so competent as Professor York Powell 
“x bis belief in a Pretfatory Nats Mr. Corbin has ‘got hold 
of @ truth, that has not been clearly, if at all, expressed in our Eliza- 
bethan studies—to wit, that the sixteenth-century audience's point of 
view, and, of necessity, the rere treatment of his subject, were 
very different from ours of to-da: matters of mark '—and 
express our own in 
mend Mr. Corbin’s little book to 
students "—TJimes 


PANSIES: a Book of Poems. By May 
AN Sr With a Title Design by Minnie Mathews. 

Feap. Svo. 3s, 6d. net (Just published, 

“ Miss Probyn's new volume is a slim one, but rare in quality. She is 
mo mere pretty verse her spontaneity and originality are 
so far ‘colour and picturesq ueness go only Mr. 
rivals ber among the English Cathole poets of 


This oe too small book is a mine of the purest poetry, very holy, and 
very refined, and removed as far as possible from the tawdry or the | 
commonplace Monthly 

The religious poems are in their way perfect, with a tinge of the 
mysticiem one looks for im the 7 of two centuries ago, but ad 
seldom meets nowadays Catholic Time: 


DUBLIN VERSES. By Members or 
TRINITY COLLEGE. Selected and Edited by H. A. 
HINKSON, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


many 
A we have said enough to recom- 
the of all Shakesp 


Savage-Armetrong. Douglas H unkett, 
Macnish Dixon, liam W kins, and Edwin 
Hamiitoo 

“ Wherever there is a group of Irish readers, in near or far-off 
lands, these ‘Dublin Verses’ will be sure to command attention and 
»gow Herald. 


| cannot recommend too high! 


| reckoned Mr. Selwyn Im 


‘A del f Dr. Abbott writes 
about New England w streams, scenes neither quite familiar 
nor quite strange to us who know the same things in the old country 

he severer winter makes some difference, as, for instance, in the 
number of birds that migrate there, but are stationary here; and there 
are, of course, other differences im both fauna and flora, nevertheless, 
we feel, in a way, at home whes Dr. Abbott takes us on one of his 
éelightful winter or enue excursions. This is a book which we 
“—Spectator. 


Dublin Herald 
volume of Nature sketches. 


ALONZO QUIXANO: otherwise Don 
Quixote. A Dramatization of the Novel of Cervantes, 
and es ly of those Parts which he left Unwritten. 
By G. MORRISON. Crown 8vo. Is, net. [/n the press, 


-|POEMS and CAROLS. By Setwrn 
IMAGE. (* Diversi Colores” Series, New Volume.) 
Title Design by H. P. Horne. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper at the Chiswick Press. 16mo. 5s. net. [/ust ready. 


“Among the artists who have turned poets wil! shortly have to be 
nage. A volume of poems from his pen will be 

published by Mr Elkin Mathews before | ‘Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Selwyn Image's work will expect Wo find a real and deep poetic 


| charm in this book.”— Duily Chronisie 


“ No one else could have done it (i. ¢, written ‘Poems and Carols’) in 
just this way, and the artist himself ‘could have done it in no other 
way....A remarkable impress of personality, and this 
singular rarity and interest. Every piece is Lpomeeey com posed , 

‘mental cartooning,’ to use Rossetti s phrase, has been adequately ion 
of quaint and subtly 


An air of grave and homely order. . 
it is a new 


simple homeliness, with a somewhat abstract severity 
trusted to outlive most P 


SONGS from VAGABONDIA. By Buss 
CARMAN and RICHARD HOVEY. With Decorations 
by Tom B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. (Boston: 
Copeland & Day.) 

“ The authors of the small joint volume called ‘fongs from Vaga- 
bondia’ have an unmistakable right to the name of poet. These 
little snatches have ye * of a gipsy Omar Khayyim They bave 

ften careless felicity ; they are masculine 
h, as roving songs should be....Here, certainly, is the poet's 
fou have the whole spirit of the book in such an Ss 
little lyric as ‘In the House of Idiedally . We refer the reader 
delightful little volume itself, comes as a welcome 
amidst the highly wrought intros try of the day.” 

— Tnourson in Merry England. 
Both possess the power of investing actualities with fancy, and 

| leaving them none the less actual; of setting the march music of the 

vagabond's feet tot to words, of being comrades with nature, yet without 
mption. Ana they have that charm, rare writers of verse, of 

Dawine the reader into the fellowship of their own zest copteat- 

ment."—Athenaum. 


A LITTLE CHILD'S WREATH: 
Sonnet Sequence. By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAP- 
— With Title-Page and Cover designed by Selwyn 

oaaep. Second Edition, Square lémo. green buckram, 
3s net. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company.) 

“In these forty pages of poetry....we have a contribution inspired 
wy grief for for the | loss of a child of seven which is not unworthy to take 
ite place even beside ‘In Memoriam.’ iss Chapman has ventured 
ofa sacred ground, but she has come off safely, with the inspiration 
of a divine sympathy in her soul, and with lips touched with the live 

coal from the altar on which glows the flame of immortal love 

W. T. Sreap in the Review of Reviews. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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